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HE PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, which cele- 

brated its centennial in May, has three departments: 
The Junior College—known as the Collegiate Department 
from its founding until 1919, when it became the first junior 
college in New York State to be fully accredited by the 
Board of Regents; the Academic School, covering the ninth 
through the twelfth grades, presenting both college prepara- 
tory and general courses; and the Elementary School. 

Packer, which has stood for one hundred years on its 
Brooklyn Heights location, has retained the quiet atmosphere 
of its large garden, Gothic chapel, and spacious halls, while 
at the same time its girls have all of the resources of New 
York to supplement the curriculum. 

Graduates of the Junior College of Packer have trans- 
ferred with advanced standing to ninety-two different insti- 
tutions of higher learning, the largest percentage going to the 
leading women’s colleges in the East. The major divisions in 
the curriculum are liberal arts, fine arts, laboratory science, 
and secretarial studies. In its century of educating young 
women, Packer has had more than forty-two hundred 
graduates. 




















Above: The Garden 


The Packer Collegiate 
Institute, 1845-1945 


Below: Architect's drawing showing the post-war addition 
(at right) to provide a new gymnasium and little theatre. 
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The Movements of Religion in American 
Higher Education 


CLARENCE PrRouTY SHEDD 


ECENTLY a distinguished publicist said to the author: “I assume 
R that religion is a war casualty on the college campus.”’ Religion, 
far from being a war casualty, has fared better than other aspects of 
the life of the liberal arts college, and in a good many colleges it is 
in a stronger position than it was in pre-war years. The teaching of 
religion has suffered more than have the informal ministries of 
religion through chapel, churches, and Student Christian Associations. 
Religious programs, counseling and religious activities, in which 
trainees and civilian students have shared, have been encouraged and 
supported where other student activities have largely disappeared. 
It is doubtful if the Student Christian Associations and church groups 
—Protestant, Catholic and Jewish—ever have had a more powerful 
influence on the religious life of students or on the shaping of 
religious plans for the colleges than at present. 

Thanks to the initiative taken in November, 1942, by national 
leaders of church student groups and Christian Associations in 
creating the War Emergency Council for Student Christian Work 
and the Interreligious Council, the army or navy placed upon the 
resident agencies of religion the responsibility for religious programs 
and counseling of trainees. This is a fact of great importance for the 
postwar campus. It means that the non-academic aspects of campus 
religious programs (chapel, Christian Associations and church student 
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programs) have been free to function in their own character, guiding, 
during the war period as in the past, students’ thinking on the basic 
issues of faith and social concern. The situation has also greatly 
quickened united work, both on a Protestant and an interfaith basis. 

Extensive correspondence with college and university presidents 
and the leaders of student religious movements, participation in many 
conferences dealing with the problems of religion in postwar higher 
education, and recent visits to a number of leading state universities 
convince the author that the present is a moment of urgency, rare 
opportunity and hope. With the ending of global warfare the urgency 
of the situation is infinitely greater than we could have supposed 
even a few weeks ago. Doors are open now for new and daring 
ventures in this field which, if entered, will recover for higher edu- 
cation its religious foundations and stay the tide of secularism that 
for the past generation has overwhelmed our colleges and universities 
as it has all of our corporate life. 

The Yale faculty report on religion in higher education to which 
so much publicity has been given is but one of many such university 
studies seeking new ways for integrating religion with all of higher 
education—church-related, private and state-controlled. Indeed some 
of the plans made by state university committees are, considering the 
difficulties confronting them, quite as forward-looking as the Yale 
plan, The Yale committee is right when it asserts that the university 
which now fails to promote a vigorous religious life among its stu- 
dents is shirking one of its major responsibilities. 

This new interest in religion is not just a matter of these war years, 
for the past decade has witnessed widespread concern for religion in 
higher education and much discussion and experimentation in this 
field. Never have so many new plans for “saving” the colleges been 
presented and never have so many new ways been tried. Too fre- 
quently these proposals seem quite academic since they are made 
without any adequate knowledge of the complexity of American 
higher education or of the channels through which religion normally 
functions in our colleges. We may not chart the future by the past 
but we dare not plan for it without a realistic knowledge of the past. 

Preoccupation with the postwar curricular changes must not be 
allowed to crowd out fundamental thinking regarding the function- 
ing of religion in the post-war colleges. On the contrary, it should be 
an incentive to new thinking regarding the closer integration of 
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religion with education. Are there some factors in the college re- 
ligious situation which in spite of changes in outward form, or names, 
may be expected to continue in their essential character for a long 
time ahead, varying of course in their relations to one another accord- 
ing to character of the institution, its controls, its size, its geographical 
situation, and most of all the changing quality of its leadership? It is 
the author’s conviction that any good plan for college religion will 
take account of the resources and provisions for religion described in 
the remainder of this article. These are forces that are indigenous to 
higher education and that in some form and to some degree appear 
in the religious plan for every type of college. 


1. THE STUDENT 


Perhaps it seems odd to begin at this point since the student 
strictly speaking is not the means but the object of our endeavors. 
This beginning is made deliberately because, while it is not the col- 
lege's only starting point, yet it is one that is frequently overlooked. 

Too many college plans fail because they start either from the 
college’s proper sense of responsibility for sharing the culture of the 
past or from the standpoint of the ‘‘vested interests” of the agencies 


of religion rather than from the compelling religious needs of the 
college community in which the student is the central and most 
creative factor. Most religious plans for larger universities center too 
much on organizations and professional workers and too little on 
students. It is only as the student is a partner in creating and carrying 
through the more important aspects of the religious program that he 
and the community will be profoundly influenced by the religious 
insights and imperatives at the heart of our faith. Whether or not in 
every other aspect of its life the college is a cooperative search for 
truth in which students and faculty share as comrades and co-workers, 
it should be that at least at the point of religious concerns, both 
curricular and extracurricular. 

The central touchstone in the religious policy and program of the 
college should be the student—his needs now as a citizen in his 
complex and disturbing college world, his capacity to share in making 
the college a religious community, and his future needs as a potential 
leader in the work of the world. This concern for the student as a 
person and as a future world citizen will be reinforced by the col- 
lege’s sense of responsibility for, sharing a culture in which the 
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influences of religious faith and pioneering have always been in- 
extricably interwoven. 


2. ADMINISTRATIVE ATTITUDES 


The central problem is that we have been too contented with 
having religion on the periphery of our university life, geographically 
and psychologically. If we really believe that there is an inescapable 
university function in the field of religion, then we will set ourselves 
to the task of putting religion at the heart of the educational process, 
as a guiding, motivating, and integrating force. This, to a large de- 
gtee, is an administrative responsibility. 

The most encouraging factor in the college religious scene is the 
growing determination of many college administrators to integrate 
religion in better ways with the whole work of higher education. 
This is true even of state universities where a good many presidents, 
who ten years ago felt their hands were tied by legal limitations, now 
tend to believe that they have more freedom for direct religious 
leadership than they are using, and who are looking about for some 
better plan for religion on their campuses. This feeling is buttressed 
by the conviction that it was the intention of the founders of our 
state universities to free them from sectarian controls but not to 
divorce them from religion. 

The administrative attitude on religion, as expressed in public 
statements and implemented by various symbols and acts, is the most 
powerful single influence on the religious life of students. In too 
many cases, administrative good will for religion does not rest on 
the solid foundation of religious intelligence and social concern, with 
the result that, too frequently, new total plans for the religious life 
of students are hastily conceived and, in their functioning, may stifle 
creative religious and social pioneering among faculty and students. 
If a new plan for religion is to be a better plan, the motivation for 
it must rise above the proper desire for administrative unity and 
efficiency or the determination to “protect” students from “disturb- 
ing” religious or social views. 

One of the most significant recent administrative developments has 
been the movement for a closer integration of religious counseling 
with the general counseling processes of the university. An unpub- 
lished Yale study made by Robert Rankin in 1941-42 reveals a wide- 
spread awareness among deans of men and women and other college 
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personnel officers of the important contributions that religion and 
the religious groups can make to the adjustment problems of students. 
In an increasing number of larger colleges and universities religious 
workers and personnel officers are discovering fruitful ways of work- 
ing together in their counseling programs. The brochure on Religious 
Counseling of College Students, prepared by a committee of the 
American Council on Education and written by Dr. Thornton Mer- 
riam, is a symbol of the deep-seated desire of many administrators for 
a closer integration of religion and counseling. 

It is doubtful if any other force in American higher education has 
had so much to do with the development of this conviction as the 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation through its books and pamphlets, the 
Hazen Associates in Student Counseling, its support of many projects 
for strengthening campus religious programs, its conferences of col- 
lege and university presidents, and especally through the annual 
Hazen Conferences on Student Counseling. A similar influence may 
be expected from the more recently formed Danforth Foundation, 
which is encouraging experimental work in religious programs in 
state teachers colleges, appointing associates for religious counseling 
in institutions where there are no Hazen Associates, and has already 
made important contributions to college religious programs through 
its conferences for college professors at Camp Miniwanca, Shelby, 
Michigan, on “Christianity on the College Campus.” 

Many presidents feel that the most important single point at 
which they can work on this problem is in the selection of faculty 
members. ““The greatest contribution that this university could make to 
religion in the next few years,’’ said a very competent religious worker 
who has served one university for two decades, ‘‘would be to discover 
and appoint for the next two major vacancies professors who, in 
addition to being great scholars and teachers, would become known 
to this student body as men of great religious conviction and in- 
fluence.” Religious insights and values are communicated as much 
through the intimacies of classroom and community relationships as 
they are through the words of, or about, religion. Religion is both 
caught and taught. Religion is always a more redemptive force in 
those universities where the administration seeks for religious quality 
in its faculty and gives intelligent and unambiguous support to any 
movement which may have religious significance for any part or for 
all of the university constituency. 
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3. CHAPEL 


For three centuries chapel has symbolized the central place of 
religion in higher education. It was so thoroughly accepted as a part 
of American higher education that it seemed to the founders of 
American state universities quite appropriate to include it among 
their educational provisions. Most state institutions advertised it in 
their early catalogs as a feature of their corporate life. As late as 
1891 the Supreme Court of Illinois upheld a rule of the university 
requiring attendance at chapel as not in violation of the religious 
liberty guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Beginning with the abolition of compulsory chapel by Harvard 
in the early 80’s of the last century, there have been periodic waves 
of discussion of its usefulness and of the question of compulsory or 
voluntary attendance. Chapel on either a required or voluntary basis 
is to be found in most of the church-related and independent colleges. 
While sporadic discussions are taking place always, yet the last great 
wave of national discussion was in the middle 1920’s at the time of 
the abolition of required chapel at Yale. This is hopeful because the 
discussion of chapel has shifted, as it should, from the question of 
compulsion to the examination of its weaknesses and strengths as a 
center for corporate worship. The recent tendency to discriminate 
between student assemblies and chapel is to be commended because 
it frees chapel for its proper worship functions. 

Chapel in far too many colleges is a discredit to the college and 
a disservice to religion. Worship, no matter how skilfully planned, 
which does not rest back on shared effort or shared emotion, may be 
a useful political weapon but it is not a highway to God. Worship 
should be a central, not a causal, factor in the college religious pro- 
gram. It must be more than a symbol of the college’s historical and 
present conviction that religion and education belong together; it 
must be a summons of the whole community to a vital faith in God, 
a faith that will endure when all the other foundations of civilization 
crumble. Students and faculty alike need this in these days more than 
they need anything else. Wherever chapel is taken seriously by admin- 
istration and students as the corporate worship of the community it 
turns out to be an important instrument for religious education, and 
as a by-product makes a powerful contribution to campus morale and 
the corporate unity of the college. 
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4, DEPARTMENTS OR SCHOOLS OF RELIGION 


Religious teaching has always been a characteristic of the American 
college. The inclusion of the Bible as a credit course and the estab- 
lishment of chairs and departments of religion is, however, relatively 
recent, having its beginnings in the 80’s of the last century. No other 
provision for the religious life of students has had such steady and 
hopeful growth. Each of the successive surveys since the first by 
Prof. Charles Foster Kent in 1922-23 has shown steady increases in 
the number of colleges offering courses, a constant broadening of the 
range of courses, a raising of the standards of the teaching personnel, 
and increased enrollment of students. The National Council on Re- 
ligion in Higher Education, founded by Professor Kent, has been 
one of the most influential factors in enlarging the conception held 
by the colleges of their responsibility in this field and in discovering 
and training a distinguished group of teachers of religion. 

Possibly the most interesting and significant development in this 
area is the growth of instruction in religion for state university stu- 
dents. We have had enough experience during the past twenty years 
to know that religion can be taught on a basis that does not seek to 
impose any sectarian or theological point of view. Credit courses in 
religion within legal and charter limitations can and should be made 
available for state university students and taught by professors who 
are the equal in professional training and competence of other mem- 
bers of the faculty. They may be made available through associated 
interfaith schools of religion (The Bible College of Missouri and 
the School of Religion at the University of Iowa) or through state 
financed non-sectarian chairs of religion (University of Virginia, 
University of Oregon, Oregon State, Iowa State, North Carolina 
State, Miami University, and University of Connecticut) or through 
recognition for credit of courses offered by denominational pastors and 
C.A. secretaries as at the University of Tennessee, University of 
Alabama, and University of Texas. Great progress has been made 
along all three lines during the past decade. 

A series of conferences, during the summer of 1945, held in 
southern state universities by the author on problems of religion in 
postwar higher education revealed plans for the establishment of 
state-supported chairs of religion in a number of these universities, 
notably Louisiana State University, University of Georgia, and the 
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University of Florida. This is a part of a well conceived national 
movement for the closer integration or religion with public higher 
education. This movement was given great impetus by the discussions 
on religion in public education of a selected and representative group 
of public school educators called together for this purpose at the 
Princeton Inn in April, 1944, by the American Council on Education. 

We must guard against exaggerated notions of the contributions 
made by courses in religion. When they are badly taught or taught 
by men whose insights and lives do not recommend religion, they 
are likely to be a great stumbling block to the growth of vital religion 
among students. We must remember that where, as in the state and 
most independent institutions, courses are on an elective basis, the 
number of students taking them will be small. Courses in religion, if 
competently taught by men whose scholarship equals the highest 
university standards, and whose religious experience is first-hand and 
self-authenticating, will, with a substantial group of students, lay the 
intellectual foundations for enduring religious experience. 

The department of religion should be the one which makes sig- 
nificant contributions to our understanding of the materials and 
methods by which we really teach religion to students. There is much 
room for experimentation in orientation courses in religion. If we 
really seek to teach religion to undergraduates we will scrutinize our 
total curriculum in an effort to discover those places in which religion 
or a religious view of life and the universe inescapably belongs. It is 
a great disservice to religion to lug it in where it does not belong, 
but it is an equally great disservice to avoid reference to a religious 
view of life and the universe at those points where subject matter 
seems to demand it. 


5. OFFICIAL PLANS FOR CAMPUS RELIGIOUS PROGRAM 


Administrative interest in religion has been expressing itself in 
the past decade by an increasing assumption of responsibility by the 
college for the leadership of its religious program both curricular 
and extracurricular. Princeton, Chicago and Syracuse with their 
chapels, chapel boards, and chaplains were early examples. Stanford 
with its chapel, chaplain and the associated work of Y.W.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. secretaries; Yale with its chapel, chaplain, Y.M.C.A. 
(Dwight Hall) and Dwight Hall secretaries; Duke with its chapel, 
chaplain, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. with director of religious activities 
and a women’s secretary; Bucknell with its professor of religion, its 
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Student Christian Association and Christian Association secretary, and 
Denison with its chair of religion, two directors of religious and 
social activities, and experimental work through Y.W.C.A., through 
Deni-Sunday (church and C.A.’s) and through a widening range of 
social activities integrated with religious program and the department 
of sociology—these and many other experiments differ radically from 
one another in their details but have in common one important thing— 
the assumption by the college of moral and financial responsibility 
for providing leadership for campus religious programs. 

Among the larger state universities, Michigan’s position is unique 
in the official employment of a Counselor in Religious Education and 
a Director for their Student Religious Association. In quite a good 
many cases state universities have met this problem by recognizing 
the S.C.A. or Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A. secretary as a part of the 
official family of the University—as at Penn State, University of 
North Carolina, University of Georgia, University of South Carolina, 
Louisiana State University, and University of Tennessee—carrying 
the secretaries’ salary or making substantial contributions to their 
budgets for the non-sectarian service rendered. The evolution of these 
official plans makes it indubitably clear that they do not supplant but 
rather depend upon voluntary associations like the Christian Associa- 
tions and churches, and this is true even when some name other 
than Christian Association is used for the student fellowship. There 
must be a close partnership between official religious leadership and 
the various voluntary agencies of religion. 


6. THE STUDENT Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., AND THE NATIONAL 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CHRISTIAN COUNCIL 


There are fully 1100 Student Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s or Student 
Christian’ Associations in American colleges and universities, with 
more than 200,000 members. They are the oldest and most persistent 
of the college voluntary associations. Full time professional student 
ministries began with the secretaryships of the Student Y.M.C.A. 
(1877) and Student Y.W.C.A. (1886). The first local university 
secretaries were at McGill, Yale and Princeton. Today the Y.W.C.A. 
has local secretaries in 80 universities with a national staff of seven- 
teen. The Y.M.C.A. has secretaries in 125 institutions and a 
national and regional staff of sixteen. The staffs and governing com- 
mittees of both movements are interracial. In ever enlarging areas 
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locally and nationally the Student Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A. are work- 
ing together—locally, through councils or joint associations and 
nationally, through the National Intercollegiate Christian Council. 
The annual policy-making meeting of this council, made up of 100 
student and faculty representatives of Associations in the white and 
negro colleges of the country, is probably the most influential policy- 
forming meeting in American student religious life. Through it the 
movements have formulated united policies on many social issues and 
on Christian message and churchmanship, and have adopted advanced 
interracial policies and practices. 

The roots of these associations go back into the life of the societies 
of religious and missionary inquiry which antedate the first student 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. by more than 150 years. Drawing together, 
today, the missionary concerns of both Church Student Foundations 
and Christian Associations, but inseparably connected, for the past 
half century, with the history of the Christian Associations, has been 
the work of the Student Volunteer Movement, with its calls for 
Christian worldmindedness and life dedication to foreign missionary 
service. 

In other days, as today, some of the most creative movements in 
the religious history of ‘colleges and of the Christian churches have 
come out of the religious insights and pioneering of these Christian 
associations. They share the weaknesses of all voluntary student 
societies arising out of their frequently changing leadership and their 
possibilities for immature and rash action. But they have the strengths 
associated with the fresh insights, energy and enthusiasm of youth 
and the capacity for prophetic pioneering. 

Because their membership and leadership are made up of students 
and professors whose faith has been nurtured in all the churches and 
sects of Christendom, they dramatize the essential unity of the Church. 
As ecumenic on-campus organizations they have a larger freedom 
than a single denominational group, or even a council of denomina- 
tions, can have in carrying forward a non-sectarian campus religious 
ministry holding up the essentials of faith and drawing Christians 
and non-Christians together in a wide array of campus, community, 
national and world services. 

They are, in fact and in spirit, of and within the churches and the 
Church. A recent statement of N.I.C.C. policy entitled “Churchman- 
ship in Student Christian Associations” says: ‘““We are a movement 
within the Church. Not a denomination ourselves, we encourage our 
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members to affiliate with some church fellowship. . . .” More pre- 
cisely defining this task it says: 

“The Student Christian Movement creates a sense of Christian 
community by drawing into its life both members and associates of 
the churches as well as honest seekers after the truth who are ready 
to learn or serve within its fellowship, but not yet ready, because of 
earlier experience or present questions, to count themselves Christians 
or members of a particular church. It seeks to enlist students in the 
cause of Christ and in his Church with a commitment of life which 
may express itself in a wide variety of vocations, Christian steward- 
ship, leadership and church membership.” 

It is a symbol of present trends in the men’s movement that nearly 
one-half the local student Y.M.C.A. secretaries have had graduate 
work in religion and that 12 out of the 16 members of the National 
and Regional traveling staff are graduates of theological seminaries 
and ordained ministers. The present Executive Secretary, Dr. R. H. 
Edwin Espy, is a graduate of Union Theological Seminary, with 
graduate work in theology at Tubingen. 

The Student Y.W.C.A. has always performed three functions 
unique to it as a women’s movement. It has been a center for women’s 
student life on most campuses, offering many opportunities for growth 
and leadership not otherwise available for women students to the 
same degree as for men students; it has made available leadership 
trained to meet the special religious problems of women students; 
it has also achieved great solidarity with the general Y.W.C.A. 
movement in its struggle for better conditions for women and children 
in the nation’s life and for more of interracial equality. Miss Eleanor 
French is its Executive Secretary. 

Any adequate college plan will make large place for and encourage 
campus Christian Associations, not as a substitute for the work of the 
parish churches and denominational groups but as a supplement to 
their ministries. It must be the students’ own enterprise, sponsored 
and encouraged by faculty and administration but not controlled by 
them. 

Students in every area of life, notably the religious, seek widest 
intercollegiate and world fellowship. The fellowship and resources of 
the national Student Christian Movement should be available. Stu- 
dent conferences, today as always, open the door for deepening the 
religious insights and experiences of students in ways not possible 
through the best local campus program. 
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7. THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCH MOVEMENTS 
AMONG STUDENTS 


Throughout American college history the parish church, the 
church-related college and the Christian Associations have been the 
voluntary channels through which the Church has carried forward its 
religious ministries among students. It was not until the first decade 
of this century that there emerged, to meet the problems of state 
university students, special denominational ministries for students. 
This movement sought to supplement, by denominational student 
programs and university pastor, the work being done by Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. in state universities. Today most denominations— 
large and small—are carrying forward some special ministries for 
their students. Eleven of the larger denominations are united in the 
National Commission on University Work of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education. | 

A parallel and almost identical program has developed among 
Catholic students with the formation of college Catholic Clubs, which 
in most larger universities take the name Newman Foundation and 
are joined together in the National Association of College Catholic 
Clubs with units in some five hundred colleges headed by a national 
committee of which Father Paul Tanner is the National Secretary. 
There are Catholic student centers with full time Catholic chaplains 
in most of the larger state and independent universities. 

While Jewish students for many years have had religious and 
cultural clubs, the most notable of which were the Avukah and the 
Menorah Societies, yet the formation of student associations com- 
parable to the Protestant denominational foundations is relatively 
recent, beginning in 1923 with the formation of a Hillel Foundation 
by the late Rabbi Benjamin Frankel of the University of Illinois, 
whose vision and perseverance led the B’nai B'rith order to sponsor 
a movement for Hillel Foundations in all those larger universities 
where there are large concentrations of Jewish students. Today there 
are Hillel Foundations in more than 80 universities and they are 
steadily increasing. Dr. Abram L. Sachar, director of the Hillel 
Foundation at the University of Illinois, is the National Director of 
the B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundations. 

The term “foundation,” now used rather generally, was first used 
at Illinois in 1913 when the Methodists incorporated their program 
as the Wesley Foundation at the University of Illinois. In their be- 
ginnings the Protestant Foundations were church programs for stu- 
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dents; with their evolution they have become movements of as well 
as for students. At the start the accent in the work was strongly 
denominational, yet with its evolution it has become ecumenic in 
spirit and in ways of working. A Westminster or Wesley Foundation 
or a Canterbury Club may be interdenominational in its membership; 
it almost surely will be that in its spirit and leadership. These de- 
nominational student associations therefore are, like the Christian 
Associations, expressions of the voluntary student religious society 
tradition. In the larger universities they make the centrally important 
contribution of holding a student close to the church of his choice 
during undergraduate days. 

Several denominations have adopted a form of national inter- 
collegiate organization similar to that of the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Y.W.C.A. The earliest of these was the Lutheran Student Association, 
which now has associations in most colleges where there are Lutheran 
students. Its membership includes students from all of the Lutheran 
communions. The Southern Baptists, with a more aggressive denomi- 
national purpose than is avowed by other denominations, have fol- 
lowed the Student Movement pattern, organizing locally Baptist 
Student Unions and promoting statewide and Southwide organizations 
and student conferences which attract large numbers of students. 
Their annual summer student conference at Ridgecrest, North Caro- 
lina, is the largest summer conference of students in the United States. 
Since the reunion of the Methodist Church, there has been more 
aggressive leadership in the creation of a National Methodist Student 
Movement, with state Methodist student conferences, leadership 
training conferences in various sections of the country, and a maga- 
zine “Motive” which has attracted wide attention as a new venture 
in student religious journalism. It is the purpose of the Methodist 
Church to follow Methodist students with leadership and student 
society organizations in all types of colleges and not just in state 
institutions. The term Methodist Student Movement is now used to 
describe both the Wesley Foundation in state institutions and the 
Methodist fellowships in Methodist and independent colleges. While 
not seeking as close-knit an intercollegiate organization, yet among 
several of the other denominations—notably, the Northern Baptists, 
Episcopalians and Congregationalists—there is a definite tendency 
to provide denominational channels for regional and national inter- 
collegiate fellowship. 

There has been steady growth in interdenominational work through 
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decisions made nationally in the National Commission on University 
Work of the Council of Church Boards of Education for a number of 
denominations to join together in the moral and financial support of 
various local and national cooperative projects. In twenty or more 
state institutions several denominations pool their resources—gener- 
ally in co-operation with the Christian Associations—and create a 
united campus religious program with one or more student workers 
responsible to an interdenominational committee. Examples of this 
are to be found in the New England state colleges, Michigan State 
College, the University of Pennsylvania, Cornell and the University 
of California at Los Angeles. With the active encouragement of 
the United Student Christian Council plans are being made at 
Bowling Green, Ohio, for the launching of a co-operative Church- 
Christian Association student program. 

It is fair to say that the churches are following their students today 
with a higher type of preaching and pastoral leadership than ever 
before and also with denominational university pastors, both men and 
women, who in personality, character, and training are qualified for 
their work of counseling on matters of life philosophy and student 
program, and who are prepared to work in close comradeship with 
faculty as well as students on the concerns of religion. They are also 
working together with one another and the Christian Associations on 
permanent projects in a way that is heartening. Any college plan 
that is significant will develop loyalty to the churches and to the 


church. 


8. THE UNITED STUDENT CHRISTIAN COUNCIL AND THE WORLD’S 
STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 


Acting on the assumption that “the American system of higher 
education is too big for a divided Protestantism’ and that there is 
urgent need for co-operation of voluntary and administrative forces 
in “the development of Christian faith, life and leadership” among 
American students in the postwar period, the National Intercollegiate 
Christian Council and the National Commission on University Work 
of the Council of Church Boards of Education adopted a constitution 
on September 15, 1944, for the United Student Christian Council. 
Through this Council the united concerns of all student Christian 
groups in the War Emergency Council for Student Christian Work, 
the. World’s Student Christian Federation, the World Student Service 
Fund, the University Christian Missions, and the Conferences on the 
World Mission of the Christian Church will be carried forward and 
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new ways for dealing with the ‘‘unmet religious needs’ of American 
students will be planned. The U.S.C.C. is a council of agencies and 
not a new Student Christian Movement. The plans for this more 
united Student Christian work were sharpened and enlarged by a 
student consultation held at Denison University in the Christmas holi- 
days of 1944. It is not a “pattern of absorption of the various agencies 
but one in which the identity of each is maintained and the co- 
operative efforts of all enlarged and enhanced.” Limited as it is in 
its beginnings, it is yet, in my judgment, the most hopeful develop- 
ment in student religious work in the last twenty years. It dramatizes 
the most important single fact of these two decades—namely, the 
steady growth of a sense of common cause and Christian unity among 
denominational and Student Christian Association leadership locally 
and nationally in American colleges. It inevitably will lead, by the 
sound processes of understanding and growth, towards a more 
united student Christian movement, drawing together in spiritual 
fellowship and co-operative work church groups and Christian As- 
sociations—a movement interracial in character as well as spirit and 
giving equal place to men and women in its leadership. This new 
Christian movement among students is a work of the Spirit of God 
and not one of clever organizational relationships. The U.S.C.C. is 
“a venture in which are found elements of faith, conviction and 
doubt. But it is essentially one of faith—of the Christian faith which 
is forever drawing people and movements to recognize their basic 
unity in our Lord Jesus Christ and their fundamental mission in 
terms of his mission.” 

Because the recovering of the unity of the Church of Christ is so 
desperately needed in our embittered world, it is especially important 
that, in the colleges, the divided Protestant forces work together so 
that students will have, while undergraduates, an understanding of 
the significance of a united Church. This is also essential to the 
strengthening of interfaith councils and the development of that 
interfaith fellowship and co-operation which is such an essential factor 
in the religious program of those larger universities where there are 
well organized Catholic clubs and Hillel Foundations. The present 
is also a moment when all those communions which are rooted in the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition need to draw more closely together in 
fellowship and work, exalting not just their tolerance of one another 
but their common faith in one God, the Father of all men, who calls 
upon all men yet to build a brotherly world. 

Through the U.S.C.C., denominational groups as well as Y.M. 
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and Y.W.C.A.’s are now members of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation which binds together Christian students of all nations and 
races in a fellowship which the late Bishop Charles A. Brent once 
described as “the greatest movement of the Spirit of God in modern 
times.” 

More important than ‘‘movements,” ‘“‘provisions,” “agencies,” 
“arrangements,” and plans is the question of the adequacy of the 
message that the religious community seeks to declare through pulpit, 
classroom, organization, program and counseling. The college re- 
ligious program, voluntary and curricular, must have at its heart a 
conception of religion that is intellectually defensible, personally 
redemptive, and relevant to the urgent social issues of the day. 
Through the curriculum and the voluntary student religious groups 
the college must confront its students with the shocking inconsistency 
between our profession of religious faith and our toleration of war 
and of the injustices suffered by racial minorities and other under- 
privileged groups in American life. The college must take the point 
of view that its business is not that of adjusting students to the 
status quo, but rather that of going on intellectual and spiritual 
pilgrimages with students in search of a way of life for all men 
which is founded on truth and justice. It must seek a curricular and 
voluntary religious program which aids all students in their efforts 
to find a satisfying philosophy of life and to take a part, worthy of 
their privileges, in building a better world. It must “searchingly ex- 
pose” students to religious values and definitely aim to be “‘faith- 
provoking.” 

A fact which needs to be heavily underscored is that while religion 
is far from being a war-time casualty on the college campus, most 
colleges are falling far short of their possibilities either in curricular 
or extracurricular religious program. Too little courage and imagina- 
tion have been shown in the adjustment of courses of religion and 
religious programs of churches, Christian Associations, and the college 
to the urgent personal, social and religious needs of men and women 
students. This is not a question of numbers of students enrolled in 
courses or in religious activities, but the deeper qualitative question 
of a total religious program—curricular and extracurricular—which 
makes the resources of religion so persuasively present that students 
find substantial help in living creatively and in making the grave 
decisions that this hour of history has imposed upon them. 











Occupational Therapy in American Colleges 
MARJORIE FIsH 


ORN as a profession out of World War I, Occupational Therapy 
B has found itself involved with the rest of civilization in World 
War II. Employed mainly as a means of morale building and diver- 
sional activity in 1918, it has today reached the scientific status of 
therapeutically applied exercise as an adjunct to medicine. The world 
has become extremely conscious of the word “rehabilitation” and 
cognizant of the three major aspects of which it is comprised—physi- 
cal, social, and vocational. It is within the role of physical restoration 
that Occupational Therapy is taking its place. In our broader concept 
of rehabilitation it is realized that the highest level of social and 
vocational rehabilitation cannot be attained unless the individual has 
been put in the best physical condition possible. The application of 
this falls into two phases: 


A. The treatment and rehabilitation of persons in military and govern- 
ment service which will continue over a period of time not likely to 
reach its peak for many years to come. Our newly won peace has at 
least stopped the mounting numbers of incoming casualties requiring 
attention. 

B. The civilian field presents another need. Not only will this begin 
to assume responsibility for the discharged serviceman, but it will 
continue to minister to the physical disabilities of men, women, 
and children which are always with us but which are now accentuated 
due to the sharp rise in industrial accidents, automobile accidents, 
etc. 


Occupational Therapy in direct relation to the treatment and re- 
habilitation of persons in service, those injured in basic camp training 
and those returned from foreign theatres of war, is aimed at restoring 
these disabled men to physical and mental fitness in the shortest pos- 
sible time. This is being done by an increasing number of trained 
therapists receiving appointments in the large General Army and 
Navy Hospitals. In the Army the therapist is assigned through the 
Occupational Therapy Branch, Reconditioning Division of the Sur- 
geon General’s Office and receives her appointment through the 
Medical Division of the U. S. Civil Service Commission. In the Navy 
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therapists are appointed through the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, Office of the Surgeon General. They go in through the 
WAVES as Officer Candidates, following which they receive their 
Commissions and are assigned to the Occupational Therapy Depart- 
ments in large Naval Hospitals. Only graduate registered therapists 
are eligible, and the treatment program is restricted primarily to the 
neuropsychiatric (nervous and mental) and orthopedic services. This 
latter service includes physical injuries, such as gun-shot wounds, 
fractures, burns, etc. The diversional and recreational aspects, so 
vital to morale, are handled by the American Red Cross through their 
staff recreational workers, Gray Ladies and Arts and Skills Units. 

The Veterans Administration Facilities are beginning to feel the 
load as men are transferred from the Army for further care, and are 
rapidly gearing their programs to meet the need of physical, social 
and vocational rehabilitation. Here, again the occupational therapist 
is in demand. 

Occupational Therapy in direct relation to the treatment of persons 
in a civilian role means getting the disabled man or woman out of 
the hospital or clinic back on the job with a better function of the 
injured member, and with newly acquired work habits and skills 
adapted to his or her disability. 

The adjustment of the discharged serviceman also constitutes a 
vital part of this second phase. Many of these we shall see referred 
through the State Vocational Rehabilitation Offices. Under the Fed- 
eral Vocational Rehabilitation Act of July, 1943, the provisions 
made for physical restoration as well as vocational mean a use of 
therapeutics never before accounted for in such legislation. It is 
encouraging to note that the Federal Vocational Office has set up a 
technical committee on Physical Restoration and is providing the State 
Offices with guides leading toward the fullest utilization of com- 
munity facilities including the various medical specialties and 
auxiliary professional services—Occupational Therapy, Physical 
Therapy, Nursing, Medical and Psychiatric Social Work. 

With this brief survey let us consider for a moment the definition 
and modalities of Occupational Therapy. The writer notes with inter- 
est the reference to this field in the January 1945 issue of the JourR- 
NAL contained in the article by James Muirhead on Vocational Re- 
habilitation for Disabled War Veterans. Its description as any physi- 
cal or mental activity, prescribed by the physician and supervised by 
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the trained therapist to aid in recovery from disease or injury, is good. 
These activities which serve as the “tool” of the therapist take the 
form of manual skills, educational pursuits or pre-vocational training 
with specifically applied purposes, the two most important of which 
are: 

Functional Therapy—comprising prescribed activities planned to 
assist in restoration of articular and muscular function, to improve 
general condition, to build up physical endurance, and to aid in mental 
rehabilitation. 

Pre-vocational Therapy—comprising work or work processes to prepare 
a patient for return to his former employment or for vocational educa- 
tion. This is applied in hospital or treatment shop as a therapeutic con- 
ditioning process and orientation in the materials and vigor of trade 
training. 


Thus in physical restoration we have provision of skilled surgical 
service closely linked to therapeutic treatment which helps serve as a 
means of re-establishing vocational ability and confidence in pro- 
ductivity. It cannot be a one-agency performance, for total rehabilita- 
tion calls for a working knowledge of the operations and functions 
of one another on the part of the specialist groups involved. It is 
equally necessary for the Occupational Therapist to work with and 
understand all participating agents—medical, physical therapy, social 
service, vocational guidance, etc. 

What is being done to enable the modern Occupational Therapist 
to prepare herself? This brings us to the education of therapists. The 
curriculum of the accredited Occupational Therapy Schools today pre- 
sents well-rounded requirements in the biological, social and clinical 
sciences, all closely bound up with the Principles and Practice of 
Occupational Therapy and the applied therapeutic activities used as 
treatment. The background of the therapist in anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, kinesiology, neurology, orthopedics, general medicine, and 
surgery gives her the working basis of her technical knowledge in 
understanding the physical implications of disability. The social and 
economic implications in compensation cases, parallel in importance, 
are met by courses in psychology, sociology, adult education, voca- 
tional guidance, social and educational agencies, rehabilitation, etc. 
The therapist’s primary function is to treat the physical or medical 
problem as it exists upon a social and economic background. She must 
prepare her patient for the next step, which means passing into the 
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hands of the vocational rehabilitation service, to whom he presents 
an economic problem with a medical background. This means that 
the therapist must be cognizant: of the vocational and economic trends 
and must be able to understand the work situations into which pa- 
tients will be going—i.e., the demands of certain skills, nature and 
weight of tools used, required motions involved, etc. This is espe- 
cially true today in regard to those skills peculiar to the war industries, 
in which thousands have been engaged and from which there will be 
many thousands in need of treatment. In other words, the Occupa- 
tional Therapist of today must, insofar as possible, apply her treat- 
ment activity in terms of tools and equipment comparable to the 
activity the patient will engage in following discharge. This is nearly 
always possible as work tolerance is built up in the latter stages of 
treatment in occupational therapy. 

In the curricula today students are required to conduct ‘“Occupa- 
tional Studies,” where job objectives are considered, including the 
study of available jobs and occupations (familiarity with the Occu- 
pational Index and recent findings regarding the handicapped in in- 
dustry); how and where to obtain reliable current information on 
‘job families’; first-hand analysis (through observation) of the 
processes in industries and trades, and the necessary qualifications of 
workers in them. Only through such knowledge can the therapist pro- 
vide in her treatment the work activity and work conditions as they 
relate to actual facts. 

It is educational trends of this sort which make a therapist today an 
important member of the rehabilitation team and familiar with the 
newly developing Pre-Technical Programs in the Army Convalescent 
Centers. 

The development of training standards and of trends in profes- 
sional education, and the increase in numbers of institutions under- 
taking such programs warrant attention because they are indicative of 
the sharply rising demand for trained therapists and the attempt to 
meet that demand. Since 1918 there had been only five schools in the 
United States for the training of therapists (a sixth one existed at the 
University of Toronto in Canada). These original schools were inde- 
pendent professional schools granting a diploma and maintaining 
standards set by the American Occupational Therapy Association in 
1923: 
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Boston School of Occupational Therapy 
Now affiliated with Tufts College 
Philadelphia School of Occupational Therapy 
Now affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 
St. Louis School of Occupational Therapy 
Now affiliated with Washington University 
Kalamazoo School of Occupational Therapy 
Now affiliated with Western Michigan College of Education 
Milwaukee-Downer College 


At the request of that Association in 1935, the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Association set up 
“Essentials of an Accredited School of Occupational Therapy’’* and 
investigated the existing schools, resulting in their accreditation. This 
marked the beginning of a three-year course which had been grad- 
ually lengthening from three months (World War I Emergency 
Course) to eighteen months or two years when the American Occu- 
pational Therapy Association set up its original requirements. In 1941 
when World War II came on the horizon, four new schools were 
ready to start—Columbia University, New York University, Michigan 
State College and Mount Mary College. The following year three 
more established professional curricula—Ohio State University, 
Richmond Professional Institute of William and Mary College, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Each year since has been marked with several 
additional ones, some of which are developing into strong offerings, 
and others of which are not surviving due to lack of facilities for con- 
ducting an adequate program. It is to be noted that all of the new 
schools are located within institutions of higher education and during 
this period of expansion all of the original five schools have since 
affliated themselves with colleges and universities. This naturally 
means the granting of degrees and is in keeping with today’s trends 
in professional education—a combining of academic requirements 
in the liberal arts and the theoretical and technical subjects compris- 
ing the specialized field of knowledge peculiar to a given profession. 
The degrees vary according to the division in which the Occupational 
Therapy Department is located. They include Bachelor of Science in 
Education; Bachelor of Science with a major in Occupational Therapy; 
Bachelor of Science in Occupational Therapy. Of the eighteen ac- 

* For the most recent Standards see Journal of the American Medical Association, 


March 31, 1945, Vol. 127, No. 13; also includes details regarding degree granted, 
tuition, etc. 
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credited Schools today, the following represent the divisions under 
which the professional curriculum is offered: 


Scteool oF Gaacetioh ...... cece ccasccss 7 
FE I EE oie Keen x neeerd esas 6 
ee 4 
University Extension ... ...6.20020000% 1 


There are four more institutions which have established curricula 
designed to meet the requirements of the American Medical Associa- 
tion but which have not functioned long enough to become accredited. 
Two of these are placed in Arts and Science, one in the School of 
Education, and one in the School of Medicine. A complete listing of 
all schools is herewith attached. (See pp. 30-32.) 

Thus we see the expansion of a program into, and made possible 
by, our colleges and universities. It gives us the picture of an increased 
total registration of students from a previous 100 a year to a current 
1750; an increase from five to twenty-one schools within a four-year 
period, offering preparation for the field; a curricular content grow- 
ing from three months to three years in length (four to five years in 
the degree course). (All schools with the exception of one offer a 
degree.) This has, of course, meant exercising a certain amount of 
control toward prevention of an unhealthy mushrooming and conse- 
quent over-saturation in the post-war period. To this end, the Educa- 
tional Committee of the American Occupational Therapy Association 
in close co-operation with the American Medical Association has 
served in an advisory capacity to many schools desiring to inaugurate 
a program. It has seemed wise to limit this to those institutions pos- 
sessing not only the academic and technical facilities, but the medical 
and clinical as well. The latter is a vital part of the total program, 
but one which many institutions contemplating the set-up do not take 
into consideration. Because this profession is both an educational 
and a medical function, it is easy for the uninitiated to thing of it 
only educationally, although it is primarily medical. Today only 
those institutions with their own Medical Centers and University 
Hospitals are being encouraged to proceed. The geographical distri- 
bution of location of schools has been another consideration. An 
attempt has been made to give even distribution so that all sections 
of the country are served. Even though students in the schools come 
from all states and frequently return to their home state to practice, 
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it is inevitable that areas where schools are located become strong 
centers. From the attached listing it can be seen that the existing 
schools lie along the Atlantic Seaboard, Middle and North Central 
West, and the Pacific Coast. The development of four schools in the 
latter, including the Northwest, is interesting because of its strategic 
importance from a military point of view and the fact that there had 
never been any training center west of Wisconsin until 1942. 

The curriculum prescribed by the American Medical Association 
sets up a minimum course length of twenty-five full-time calendar 
months totalling sixty semester hours. This curriculum includes a 
minimum of thirty hours devoted to theoretical training, thirty semes- 
ter hours of technical training, and nine months of clinical afhilia- 
tions. The training schools divide this curriculum into three academic 
years, and examination of the various approved schools’ catalogues 
will reveal amplifications of and additions to these minimum course 
requirements. 

The prescribed theoretical training, of college grade and given in 
part in colleges or universities with which the training schools are 
affliated, is subdivided into four categories: (1) the biological sci- 
ences (including anatomy, bacteriology, kinesiology, neurology, 
psychiatry, and psychology); (2) the social sciences (including 
sociology, social and educational agencies, rehabilitation, delinquency 
and crime); (3) clinical subjects (including blindness and deafness, 
cardiac diseases, tuberculosis, communicable diseases, orthopedics, 
and general medicine and surgical conditions); (4) the theory of 
occupational therapy (interpretative courses covering principles and 
practice of occupational therapy in relation to orthopedics, pediatrics, 
tuberculosis, psychiatry, general medicine and surgery, and other 
special fields). 

The requirements of technical training are more flexible and may 
be concentrated in one of the three branches: (1) therapeutic arts and 
crafts (design, leather, metal, plastic arts, textiles, wood, printing, 
pre-technical skills such as motor mechanics, sheet metal, radio re- 
pair); or (2) educational therapy (covering primary, secondary, and 
adult education, fine and applied arts, home economics, and hospital 
library management); or (3) recreational therapy (dramatics, music, 
physical education, gardening, and social recreation). 

During the prescribed nine months of clinical affiliations (or hos- 
pital practice training) offered during the second year in some schools, 
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in the third year in others, the student must spend at least two months 
in mental hospitals, and one month each in tuberculosis sanatoria or 
services, children’s hospitals or services, and in general hospitals, 
under the direction of a competent registered therapist. The remaining 
specified three months may be spent among any of the clinical affili- 
ates of these five branches, in accordance with the student’s special 
interests. During this nine-month period the student is frequently 
given free residence in the institution she serves, thus materially 
reducing her living expenses. 

During the war most of these courses have been accelerated in 
accordance with the plans followed on the campus. This has meant 
trimesters, quarter plan, etc., with utilization of the summer period, 
and has enabled students to complete the course in a shorter time. 
Approximately one half of the schools offer an advanced standing 
program for candidates who have completed four years of college or 
who enter with a background of related professional training—i.e., 
nursing, teaching, social service, etc. Those with a four-year college 
background are usually psychology, sociology, biology or physical 
education majors, although English, language and fine arts majors are 
also represented. The advanced standing student can complete the 
requirements in sixteen months—eight months technical and theo- 
retical and eight months of clinical hospital affiliation. 

Although the minimum admission requirements still stand at one 
year of college, most schools require two basic years of academic work 
for the student desiring only a professional diploma or certificate. 
Those students enrolling for the degree course come directly from high 
school or transfer at the junior level. Attention has been given to 
pre-professional programs for undergraduates. The trend noted on 
liberal arts campuses to offer not only the traditional cultural sub- 
jects, agreed to be the foundation of all education, but to attempt 
to align them with the content prerequisite to professional and 
technical education is noted. This is well expressed by Mrs. Chase 
Going Woodhouse* in her remarks on the increasing debate on 
liberal arts versus vocational education. She stresses the fact that col- 
leges do not train young women for specific jobs in any technical 
sense, but believe that every student should have an objective and 
a goal toward which she is directing her efforts. Pressure is being 


* Training on the Job While in College contained in Proceedings of Conference 
on War and Post-War Employment and Its Demand for Educational Adjustment, 
Washington: May 1944, pp. 205-209. 
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brought to bear to be ‘‘practical’”’ in the sense of making courses nar- 
rowly vocational. This needs to be guarded against but at the same time 
challenges faculties to overhaul the content of many courses in the 
light of present and future demands, Interesting illustrations of this 
effort are two publications, College Training and Your Career (Buck- 
nell University), and Careers of Distinction (Pennsylvania Women's 
College). 

A curriculum guide has been prepared for use among junior col- 
leges and institutions of higher learning to equip students with the 
basic academic courses which will provide them wih those prerequisites 
sought in the records of candidates applying to the accredited schools 
of Occupational Therapy. As previously stated, these students fall 
into the category of transfers at the sophomore or junior level, or as 
advanced standing students already possessing a degree. This enables 
the colleges to offer the broad background for which their facilities 
are so admirably suited, at the same time gearing the student’s pro- 
gram to meet not only the requirements of her major field, but the 
entrance requirements of several specialized fields: 


Freshman Year 
English 
Biology or Zoology 
Language 
Speech 
Electives 


Sophomore Year 
English 
Introductory Sociology 
Psychology—General, Educational or Child 
Language 
Chemistry or Physics 
Physical Education and Personal Hygiene 
Remarks: Students having had high school chemistry or physics may 
make substitutions in additional science credits. 
Electives may be taken in the social and political sciences, 
fine arts, etc. 
Checking in advance with the accredited schools and depart- 
ments offering an approved course in Occupational Therapy 
is suggested to assure the smooth transfer of credit. 


A brief word here is appropriate relative to the subsidized War 
Emergency Program authorized by the War Department. This course, 
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started in July, 1944, has just admitted the final unit of trainees. Its 
purpose has been to provide a quota of six hundred trained Occupa- 
tional Therapists for assignment in the large 1000-3000 bed general 
Army Hospitals. Seven of the accredited schools in the country were 
requested by the Office of the Surgeon General of the Army to con- 
duct this program in addition to their regular civilian program. The 
clinical practice is given in Army Hospitals. The Veterans Adminis- 
tration is now proposing to set up a similar plan to train a quota of 
registered therapists to staff their new hospitals. The essence of the 
schedule follows the requirements of the advanced standing program 
although the total training period is only twelve months—four 
months of theoretical and technical training and eight months in 
clinical hospital practice. Under the proposed Veterans program the 
clinical affiliation will be in the Facilities with already established 
Occupational Therapy Departments, Requirements demand a graduate 
of an accredited college with a major in fine, applied or industrial arts, 
or home economics. A knowledge of three basic skills is required 
and at least a course in general psychology. Applicants must be be- 
tween twenty-one and thirty-five years of age. 

Registration of Occupational Therapists is controlled by the Ameri- 
can Occupational Therapy Association and is the professional certi- 
fication of therapists, designating them as qualified to practice. O.T.R. 
after the name of a therapist is comparable to an R.N. or an M.D. 
Eligibility to the Registry is met by graduation from an accredited 
‘school and entrance is by examination. Examinations are conducted 
by the American Occupational Therapy Association on a nation-wide 
scale, patterned after the plan of the National Board of Medical 
Examiners. 

The profession has been preponderantly one for women. There 
are approximately fifty men registered as Occupational Therapists 
out of some 2500 names appearing in the Registry. These men are 
located in the penal, psychiatric and tuberculosis fields. There is a 
marked increase in interest among men and a corresponding need for 
trained male therapists in view of the trend toward pre-vocational and 
industrial therapy, and the rehabilitation program now being set up 
by the Veterans Administration. 


ACCREDITED SCHOOLS OF OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 


Boston School of Occupational Therapy 
7 Harcourt St., Boston, Mass.—Mrs. John A. Greene, President 
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Columbia University, College of Physicians and Surgeons 
630 W. 168th St., New York, N.Y.—Marjorie Fish, O.T.R., Director 
of Professional Courses 
Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Mich.—Gladys Tmey, O.T.R., Supervising Director 
Mills College 
Oakland, Calif—Arlene J. Van Derhoef, O.T.R., Director 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Department of Occupational Therapy 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Henrietta McNary, O.T.R., Director 
Mount Mary College 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Sister Mary Arthur, O.T.R., In charge of O.T. 
Course 
New York University 
New York, N.Y.—Frieda Behlen, O.T.R., Instructor in O.T. 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio—Martha Jackson, O.T.R., Chairman of O.T, Depart- 
ment 
Philadelphia School of Occupational Therapy 
419 S. 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa——Helen S. Willard, O.T.R., Director 
Richmond Professional Institute 
Richmond, Va.—Sue Hurt, O.T.R., Supervisor of O.T. 
St. Louis School of Occupational Therapy 
4567 Scott Ave., St. Louis, Mo.—Geraldine Lermit, O.T.R., Director 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, Calif—Mary D. Booth, O.T.R., In charge of Professional 
O.T. 
University of Illinois, College of Medicine 
Chicago, Ill_—Beatrice Wade, O.T.R., Educational Director 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kan.—Sarah Roberts, O.T.R., Assistant Director 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, N.H.—Doris Wilkins, O.T.R., Director 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, Calif—Margaret Rood, O.T.R., Head of O.T. Depart- 
ment 
University of Toronto, Department of University Extension 
Toronto, Canada—Helen LeVesconte, Director of O.T. 
Western Michigan College of Education 
Kalamazoo, Mich.—Marion Spear, O.T.R., Director of O.T. 


New Schools—Opened Since 1942 


College of Puget Sound 
Tacoma, Wash.—Edna-Ellen Bell, O.T.R., Director of O.T. 
State College for Women 
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Denton, Tex.—Mrs. Fanny Vanderkooi, O.T.R., Director 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis.—Carolyn Thompson, O.T.R., Director 
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Selecting and Training Prospective 
Public Administrators 


HOWARD WHITE 


ITH the welfare of citizens depending more and more upon 

V \) their collective action through governmental agencies, it be- 
comes increasingly important that trained, competent personnel hold 
the key positions in those agencies. Colleges and universities are 
awakening to their responsibilities for preparing capable youth for 
public service. This article describes one project attributable to such 
an awakening. It is offered with the thought that it may stimulate 
other institutions to similar undertakings. For many returning veterans 
and other serious-minded students, to become college bred means 
something radically different from a four-year loaf. Their recent ex- 
periences with untrained, incompetent personnel in governmental serv- 
ices, both military and civil, have impressed them with the importance 
of preparatory training for those who will administer the public’s 
business. 

A southern regional program designed to encourage training for 
the public service at the level of the first year of graduate study was 
instituted by representatives of the universities of Alabama, Georgia, 
and Tennessee and of the Tennessee Valley Authority in the spring 
of 1944. The program is financed largely by a grant from the General 
Education Board for the support of training and research in public 
administration in the south. Financial assistance takes the form of ten 
fellowships for a year’s training, each paying $750 and fees for one 
quarter of graduate work in each of the three universities. The persons 
who receive the, fellowships begin their training by serving as interns in 
selected departments of the three state governments which maintain the 
co-operating universities or in departments of the TVA. Then they 
enter the University of Alabama for the fall quarter for a thorough 
introduction to public administration. They become familiar with the 
accomplishments of prominent administrators and with the various 
organizations for promoting the interests of public administration. 
They acquire knowledge of the extensive literature in this expanding 
field and make an intensive study of administrative law. The Fellows 
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move to the University of Tennessee for the winter quarter. Here 
they study employer-employee relations and other aspects of personnel 
administration, some of the instruction being provided by members 
of TVA’s personnel department. They also learn how to use statistics 
and may take some constitutional law. During the spring quarter of 
1945, at the University of Georgia, they studied public finance, 
federal-state administrative relations, and the theoretical foundations 
of public administration in a democracy. In the spring quarter of 
1946, the second group of Fellows will go to the University of Ken- 
tucky which became the third co-operating university with Georgia’s 
withdrawal last June. The new member of the triumvirate will empha- 
size fiscal administration and regional planning. Each university bears 
the cost of instruction provided the Fellows during their quarter of 
residence. 

Each university enriches its regular course offerings by bringing to 
the campus for special conferences with the Fellows leading adminis- 
trators in state and national offices. Those Fellows who complete the 
year’s work satisfactorily receive a Certificate in Public Administra- 
tion from the three participating universities. Any who desire to do 
so may select one of the institutions for completing work for the 
Master of Arts degree. This is awarded on completion of an acceptable 
Master’s thesis and passing the examination prescribed for the Mas- 
ter’s degree. Five of the first ten Fellows have already received this 
degree, two from the University of Alabama and three from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. Two have been awarded fellowships, one by 
Northwestern and one by Harvard, to enable them to work for their 
doctorates in public administration. Supplementary financial assistance 
may be given by the Southern Regional Training Program’s sponsors 
for the second and third years of graduate study on the condition that 
recipients agree to teach or do administrative work in the south for 
a period equal to that for which aid was given. 

General responsibility for the training program is in the hands of 
an advisory committee representing the participating universities and 
the TVA. The same committee passes on applications for, and makes 
the award of, fellowships when it meets the last of March. To carry 
out the plans approved by the committee, an educational adviser is 
employed. 

In the educational adviser is vested the responsibility for the day- 
to-day operation of the training program. He sees to the publicity 
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for the program, from the announcement of the fellowships to the 
news releases concerning the accomplishments of the persons in train- 
ing. He tours the colleges and universities of the south in search of 
qualified applicants for the fellowships and seeks to build a continu- 
ing interest in the program among administrative officers and facul- 
ties of the institutions visited. He receives and processes the applica- 
tions and arranges for tests to be given applicants in order to make a 
more accurate selection of Fellows. He consults with the committee 
member in each participating university as to the departments in that 
state’s government most suitable for internships and then arranges 
with the heads of those departments for the preparation of work plans 
which the interns will follow during the three summer months. He 
provides each Fellow with a copy of all the work plans, in advance 
of their assembly in the orientation conference which begins the year's 
training. He sees that departmental supervisors are invited to the 
orientation conference to meet with the Fellows before the latter are 
definitely assigned to internships, assignments conforming as closely 
as possible to the preferences expressed by the Fellows after they 
have studied the work plans. While the Fellows are serving their 
internships, the educational adviser visits them periodically, confers 
with their supervisors as to the quality of their work in its produc- 
tiveness for the department and in its educative value. He provides 
rating forms to facilitate this evaluation of their internship experi- 
ences. From the weekly reports submitted by the Fellows he prepares 
and distributes to them, to their supervisors, and to members of the 
committee a weekly newsletter to keep all informed of the training 
which each intern is receiving. The educational adviser has some teach- 
ing duties during the fall quarter and helps with planning the 
courses to be taken by each Fellow in all three universities. 

Some allowance should be made for the fact that the preceding 
paragraphs, as well as the remainder of the article, are written by the 
first educational adviser. Even so, it must be obvious that his duties 
are essential to the successful working of the program. Members of 
the committee have other duties which require most of their time 
throughout the year. Officials in state departments and in TVA offices 
have been generous in giving their time to problems affecting the 
training of the interns assigned to them. Professors who teach the 
courses for which Fellows have enrolled have modified their regular 
procedure in order to provide more appropriately for the instruction 
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of the Fellows. It is the function of the educational adviser to tie 
together these various elements in the program. As his title indicates, 
however, his duties are those of an adviser. He does not appoint the 
Fellows. The committee on selection does that, after weighing his 
recommendations and examining the supporting data which he has 
compiled. He cannot place an intern in a department that is not 
willing to co-operate. He cannot require a participating university 
to offer a course that he believes is essential. He cannot prescribe the 
content of any course, other than his own, for which the Fellows are 
registered. In these and other phases of the program he consults with 
appropriate individuals in order to secure the best possible training 
for the Fellows. 
THE RECRUITMENT PROCESS 


Readers of this JOURNAL may be interested in a rather detailed 
account of the process by which applicants for the ten fellowships 
ate obtained and the decision reached as to which applicants shall be 
appointed. 

An essential to successful recruitment is that information shall 
reach those who can qualify for the positions. This is particularly 
important for new positions and new programs. Aside from publicity 
in professional journals, the Southern Regional Training Program in 
Public Administration relies on two methods. First, it sends an an- 
nouncement of the ten fellowships to an administrative officer or 
professor in each college and university in twelve southern states and 
to a selected list elsewhere. At the outset, personal acquaintances of 
members of the committee had to be relied upon heavily. But there 
were many institutions in which no member of the committee knew 
anyone. Even friends cannot always be relied upon to bestir them- 
selves to find worthy applicants. Nevertheless, the announcements are 
sent out early in December in the hope that persons receiving them 
will bring them to the attention of qualified seniors who, in turn, 
will discuss the possibility of a year of graduate work with their par- 
ents during the Christmas vacation. There are many obstacles to the 
successful working of this method. Deans and professors may not take 
time to read the announcements carefully. They may not realize that 
qualified seniors can be interested in the program. The seniors them- 
selves may not be ready to consider plans for the year after graduation. 
June still seems a long way off. 

Consequently, greater reliance is placed on the second method. 
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The educational adviser makes personal calls at as many colleges and 
universities as he can reach during the months of January and Febru- 
ary, the deadline for applications being March 1. As a result of his 
visits during the first two months of 1945, fully half of those finally 
applying for the 1945-1946 fellowships became initially interested in 
the program and over half of those finally appointed would not even 
have applied had he not explained the program and convinced them 
that they were eligible to apply for the fellowships. 

Ignorance of both faculty and students with respect to who are 
eligible may be attributed to the program’s recent establishment. It 
has been particularly difficult to impress upon them that no one 
undergraduate curriculum must have been completed in order to 
qualify for a fellowship. Although the announcement states that 
“while applicants are in no sense limited to graduates in the social 
sciences, college courses in political science, economics, sociology, and 
history will be regarded as a distinct asset to the candidate,” there 
were instances in which the educational adviser had to assure deans, 
professors, and seniors that an applicant who had not done his or 
her major work in political science had as good a chance of appoint- 
ment, other factors being equal, as one who had concentrated in that 
field. 

A majority of the persons appointed to fellowships have graduated 
from colleges or universities which, during wartime if not previously, 
had but meager offerings in political science and nothing in public 
administration. It is often necessary to explain that experience with 
the two groups thus far selected indicates that possession of a superior 
intellect counts for more than mastery of any one discipline. When 
the committee of selection examined the applications for fellowships 
for the second year, it had experienced the difficulty of finding, in 
the limited offerings necessitated by the wartime shortage of profes- 
sors, suitable courses for those among the first group of Fellows who 
had, as undergraduates, concentrated in political science and public 
administration. Consequently, it was not opposed to applicants who 
had taken little or nothing more in these fields than the basic course 
in American government. 

There are other factors than high scholarship which influence the 
committee in its choice of Fellows. One is participation in activities 
on the campus. If an applicant has been president of the student 
body or editor of the college paper and has made high grades in 
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courses, there is a strong presumption that he or she possesses an 
ability essential for the successful public administrator: the ability 
to gain and hold the confidence and loyal support of associates while 
engaged in an enterprise in which they have a mutual interest. The 
administrator with a keen mind can accomplish little unless he also 
is able to inspire others to work with him. 

Another factor is interest in public affairs and, since this program 
seeks to improve the quality of public administration in the south, 
the committee looks for evidence of an intention to prepare for a 
career in the region. The applicant is asked to submit a statement of 
from 500 to 1,000 words, explaining his or her interest in public 
affairs, particularly in the public problems of the southern region, 
and career plans as well as alternatives for the next year if one of these 
fellowships is not awarded. Additional evidence on the genuineness 
of interest is gleaned from the replies of persons named as references 
by the applicant. 

More attention was paid to this factor in selecting the second 
group than had been given to it in the previous selection. In the first 
group, three Fellows had been appointed largely on the adequacy of 
their undergraduate preparation for public administration. They had 
not lived in the south nor attended a southern college. They were not 
asked whether they had any durable interest in administrative careers 
in the south. Two of the three did not develop sufficiently, in the 
judgment of the committee, to be awarded the Certificate in Public 
Administration. All of the other Fellows, graduates of southern insti- 
tutions, received the Certificate. Undoubtedly it over-simplifies the 
situation to attribute the two failures solely to lack of interest in work- 
ing in the south, but the adjustment to the program is likely to be 
more difficult for youth who have neither lived in the south nor gone 
to school there. It should be added that the third Fellow from the 
north did make the adjustment and completed the course of training 
with an outstanding record. She later was appointed to an important 
position in the south. 

In selecting the second group, the committee scrutinized applica- 
tions of persons graduating from universities in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Illinois—the only non-southern states repre- 
sented—but found none who qualified under the terms of the an- 
nouncement that “Applicants from southern institutions will be 
favored, though not to the exclusion of superior candidates from 
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other parts of the country.” Consequently, all of the second group 
are graduates of southern colleges and universities. (The home state 
of one is Vermont, but she graduated from Alabama College.) It is 
reasonable to assume that graduates with superior abilities will be 
offered inducements to remain in the section where they have lived 
and attended college. Certainly this has been characteristic of the war 
years when there was such a dearth of competent civilian personnel. 
Sponsors of the Southern Regional Training Program seem therefore 
to have adopted the reasonable course in concentrating their recruit- 
ment efforts on southern institutions. 

After the March 1 deadline for applications, the qualifications of 
the candidates for the fellowships were quickly evaluated. The re- 
sults were inconclusive because almost twice the number to be ap- 
pointed seemed to meet the requisites: high scholarship, prominence 
in campus activities, and evidence of definite interest in public service 
careers. It was therefore decided to give each applicant three tests: 
a mental ability test, a law aptitude test, and a personality inventory. 
These were sent to a dean or a professor in each institution from which 
one or more applications had been received with the request that the 
tests be given by a person experienced in their administration. Full 
instructions were supplied with the tests. When completed, they were 
returned to the educational adviser and scored. 

With this additional data, the committee of selection found its task 
considerably simplified. Some whose scholastic records were high 
made such low scores that they could be dropped since there were 
other competitors who ranked high both in scholarship and in the 
tests. The results of the personality inventory were negative in the 
sense that individuals who are interested in training for public ad- 
ministrative work quite uniformly seem to have the appropriate per- 
sonality profile: emotional stability, self-sufficiency, extroversion, 
dominance in face-to-face situations, self-confidence, and indepen- 
dence. There were, of course, variations in the scores but all who 
were seriously considered for fellowships had percentiles approaching 
the maxima for these traits rather than their opposites. If an other- 
wise acceptable candidate had had an unsatisfactory personality pro- 
file, further investigation by the educational adviser or by some mem- 
ber of the committee would have been made before reaching a final 
decision. Conceivably a strongly introverted person, for instance, 
might have adjusted adequately. 
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Some consideration was given to another test, the Graduate Record 
Examination. It is a test of achievement in the subjects studied. 
Obviously there are very considerable differences in the content of 
the undergraduate courses taken by applicants and in the teaching 
methods employed even in different, courses taken in the same insti- 
tution. But this examination is not likely to give a fair picture of 
what each examinee has learned unless a considerable time is allowed 
for a general review. The time was too short to permit the applicants 
an adequate review. Moreover, weight was attached to the criticism 
that it placed too much emphasis on memorization of facts in the 
various courses studied during the four years of college and too little 
weight was given to testing ability to reason from a given set of facts. 

One other device that is frequently used to aid in selecting appli- 
cants for positions was not extensively relied upon: the personal inter- 
view. The National Institute of Public Affairs, which annually selects 
a large number (35 to 50) of college graduates for internships in 
government offices in Washington, after screening out the obviously 
unqualified as revealed by their applications and transcripts of grades, 
assembles the remaining applicants in a few convenient centers for 
group interviews by one or more members of the Institute’s educa- 
tional staff. Approximately two months are required for this to be 
done. The interviewers have already studied the data compiled from 
the applications and supporting materials. When the interviews are 
held, they are prepared to elicit information on doubtful points. 
They watch for each applicant’s reaction to questions both when 
directed to him or her and to others in the group. 

With committee approval, the educational adviser of the Southern 
Regional Training Program decided against this method. Many who 
eventually applied for fellowships had been interviewed by him 
during the months of January and February while he was visiting the 
campuses; but the visits were primarily to acquaint faculty and stu- 
dents with the program, not to select the ten Fellows. He did not 
even meet two who were finally appointed. By itself, an interview 
‘is not an adequate means for selection. Subjective factors, such as the 
mood of the interviewer and the circumstances under which the 
applicant is interviewed, tend to reduce its reliability. At least until 
the training program becomes more generally understood in southern 
colleges and universities, it seems that the educational adviser’s visits 
to their campuses should continue to be promotional, treating inter- 
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views with possible applicants as secondary in importance. Supporting 
this conclusion is the general satisfaction with the persons who were 
appointed to fellowships last spring. The factors outlined above on 
which the selection was based seem to be all that need to be considered 
when future groups are chosen. 

In all probability, however, future groups will have a much larger 
proportion of men. Only two men were appointed in 1944; both had 
been discharged from military service on physical grounds. Two men 
were again appointed in 1945; both had been kept out of military 
service because of defective vision; one resigned the fellowship shortly 
before the training was to begin on a doctor’s warning that his eye- 
sight would be endangered by the amount of reading required. Eight 
Fellows in each year’s group are women. Male applicants were passed 
over each year when their qualifications did not measure up to those 
of women who sought the fellowships. Clearly, therefore, the com- 
mittee has not discriminated against women. 

If the training program is to show immediate, tangible results in 
improved administration in the governments of the region, some may 
ask whether many of these sixteen women will contribute directly to 
those results. At least four of the eight who have had the year of train- 
ing are already employed in public administrative work. A fifth is 
continuing her graduate study. A normal woman’s plans for a career 
tend to be subordinated, consciously or unconsciously, to her hope of 
marrying. (The committee tries to select normal women.) Therefore, 
a program for training women in public administration, if realistic 
and socially intelligent, can not ignore the probability that many of its 
trainees will not be employed in public administrative service during 
their late twenties and their thirties. They may return later, however, 
and render service which amply repays the original investment, en- 
tirely apart from their interim service as wives and mothers with 
intelligent attitudes toward civic affairs. The committee has been 
guided in its selections by these considerations. 


THE INTERNSHIPS 


Internships are becoming recognized as valuable means of training 
for public administrative service. Learning by doing and by observ- 
ing experienced administrators at work are almost indispensable sup- 
plements to what can be taught about public administration in class 
rooms. 
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Colleges and universities in different parts of the nation had intro- 
duced more or less extensive internship projects in training for public 
administration before military service took most of their students who 
had been interested in such training. These internships, particularly 
if designed for undergraduates, were similar to laboratory periods 
requiring only a few hours per week in some public office. Graduate 
internships frequently required several months to be spent in govern- 
mental offices, but varied greatly as to the amount of supervision and 
as to financial details. Many of these programs were suspended dur- 
ing the war. They will probably soon be re-established and expanded. 

Members of the committee which established the Southern Regional 
Training Program had had experience with more or less extensive 
learning-by-doing projects and were familiar with other ventures 
when they decided to make the internship an integral part of the 
training. One feature of the internship as they set it up is probably 
unique. They decided that the program should start in June, before 
graduates could be drawn into lucrative wartime employment. Course 
offerings for the summer quarter in participating universities were 
meager because of professors’ being otherwise engaged and because 
of lack of demand for courses in public administration by students 
then attending. Accordingly, the internship became the first phase 
of the year’s training. 

Superficially, this may seem to be contrary to sound pedagogical 
principles, particularly since the Fellows were selected without re- 
quiring specific undergraduate courses in this subject. However, for 
persons with the keen perceptions and inquisitive minds which the 
Fellows have given evidence of possessing there is a distinct advantage 
in learning to perform typical administrative operations by observing 
and doing them before beginning the intensive study of what must 
necessarily be rather abstract and general. While learning by doing, 
one may not be able to see the forest for the trees, but will later 
realize much more vividly, when opportunity for an overview occurs, 
what the forest is and how the winds blowing through it affect the 
individual trees. The educational adviser agrees with the committee 
that the Fellows comprehend much more profoundly what they study 
from September to June than they would if the internship had not 
preceded their studies. 

With the return of professors from wartime duties, more adequate 
course offerings are assured for the summer quarter as well as for the 
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other quarters. The committee may then seriously consider the pro- 
posal that one quarter of graduate study should precede the internship. 
It is not likely to put the internship last, however, for several reasons. 
First, the intern will often be looking for regular employment when 
the training period ends. Employees in a department who readily 
give time to explain office procedure to an intern who will soon 
leave for a year of graduate study might be less free in aiding a per- 
son who could become their competitor for appointment to a higher 
position. Second, the head of the department might be reluctant to 
take the Fellow assigned for an internship unless that person met the 
residence requirements for appointment to regular positions. This 
runs counter to the practice of assigning internships to Fellows who 
are not residents of the state, a practice designed to avoid both 
favoritism resulting from personal relationships and embarrassing 
situations such as might have arisen if the daughter of the floor 
leader of the house of representatives had been placed in one of that 
state’s departments. Residence in the state is immaterial for a training 
assignment which will not lead immediately to an application for 
regular employment. With graduate work ahead, the Fellow can 
accept the department’s help without feeling that an obligation is 
incurred to remain there if some better position elsewhere is open. 
Considering the brief time of three months into which the intern- 
ship is compressed, it is believed that the training received compares 
favorably with that received in other programs. Work plans prepared 
by the prospective supervisors and studied by each Fellow before 
placements are made tend to assure mutual understanding and har- 
monious relationships. While no internships can be cited as typical, 
most of them begin with a period of orientation in which statutes 
and other materials pertaining to the department are studied and con- 
ferences are held with key administrators about matters not clarified 
by the reading. The intern then goes to work in some division under 
the direct guidance of an official in that division, usually the chief, 
as arranged by the department’s general supervisor, the person who 
is responsible for the execution of the entire work plan. 
Assignments cover a wide variety of tasks: attending legislative 
sessions and helping prepare the record of action on bills for the. 
guidance of the department head and the governor; writing class 
specifications, scoring applications for positions, and similar duties 
devolving on a personnel department; by means of a formula sup- 
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plied by the divisional chief, calculating the amounts to be assessed 
foreign corporations under the state’s franchise tax; collecting evi- 
dence upon which to base the decision whether to permit an elderly 
woman to return to the state and reopen her old age assistance grant; 
field work for a city plan, a project of the state planning board. These 
are only examples. Many more equally interesting are performed in 
the course of the summer. Special projects are frequently undertaken, 
particularly by interns who display considerable initiative. One intern 
spent several weeks making the preliminary revision of 25 or 30 tax 
procedures for the state department of revenue. 

An important feature is that each intern is shifted from one duty 
to another, usually from one division to another in the department 
and sometimes even to related departments in order to provide an 
opportunity for a clear, overall view of the department and its place 
in the administrative setup. 

Although most of the Fellows are unacquainted with each other 
prior to the week of orientation which they spend together on the 
University of Alabama campus and although they are then scattered 
among three state capitals and the TVA headquarters at Knoxville, 
a strong esprit de corps develops during the summer through their 
weekly reports which are promptly transmitted in a newsletter to 
the other Fellows, their supervisors, and the members of the commit- 
tee, and through bi- or tri-weekly conferences which the educational 
adviser holds with them at their respective posts. Members of the 
committee likewise make a point of visiting the Fellows when they 
have opportunities to do so. 

In conclusion, a personal note on the “education” of the educational 
adviser is offered. When appointed, he had some experience with 
internships, having served as visiting educational counsellor with the 
National Institute of Public Affairs in Washington. But he had not 
lived in the south. He had no first-hand knowledge of either politics 
or administration in the south, other than some contacts with men 
from that region in Washington offices. Most of these men he found 
to be conscientious and intelligent, broad-minded rather than narrowly 
sectional in their views of national affairs. He was told at the time 
that they were not typical of the southerners who crowded into 
Washington. Perhaps they were not. His fourteen months in the 
south, however, have led him to believe that they are the forerunners 
of a new generation which is going to raise the south to new levels, 
politically, economically, administratively, in the national life. 
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As he became acquainted with the officials in the various states, 
he found a high level of administrative talent, particularly in the 
departments which were co-operating by providing internships for 
the Fellows. (His acquaintance with officials in other departments is 
too limited to generalize concerning their qualifications.) In one 
state he found a much better and more comprehensive system of per- 
sonnel administration than his home state maintains. He found other 
departments whose administrative methods and procedures are either 
already exemplary or are being subjected to revisions which will bring 
efficiency and economy into the public business of those states. He 
was furthermore impressed with the sincerity, integrity, and devotion 
to the public welfare which so generally characterized the state officials 
with whom he worked. He expected to find, and did find, a high 
level of administrative competence among the TVA officials who co- 
operated in the training program. It is not unlikely that some, but 
hardly the greater part, of the interest in good state administration 
has been TVA-inspired. 

Finally, the participation of three state universities in a joint pro- 
gram of training for the public service is itself an impressive evidence 
of what an article in a recent issue of a national weekly called ““Revo- 
lution Down South.” That article dealt with Governor Arnall’s ac- 
complishments; but the progressive movement is not limited to 
Georgia. The participating universities would not support this pro- 
gram unless their responsible officials were awake to the fact that the 
south is on the march, unless they had reason to believe that their 
maintenance of this training program fits into a larger movement to 
create for the south a better tomorrow. Leaders in education join with 
leaders in government in the region in their determination that the 
south shall no longer be the nation’s problem child. 








The Aspiration for Freedom 


BEARDSLEY RUML 


OR US in the United States, but not for us alone, the word ‘‘free- 

dom” comes down the years as a symbol of ends and means, as a 
rallying cry for effort and sacrifice, as an organizing principle of 
human faith and aspiration. From time to time, freedom has been the 
central issue in conflicts about religious worship, governmental forms, 
political parties, industrial organization, education, race, the circum- 
stances of birth, the pressures which make the family an institution. 
Freedom appears as “‘liberty’’ in the Declaration of Independence; as 
an “inalienable right.” The battle cry of freedom was raised in our 
civil war in the last century. Today the Four Freedoms—freedom of 
worship, freedom of expression, freedom from fear, and freedom 
from want—set the elementary goals of the freedom-loving nations 
everywhere in the world. 

The insistent demand for freedom has cracked open religious in- 
stitutions, upset dynasties, inspired revolutions, and armed tens of 
millions of men and women in its defense. With victory, the will for 
freedom must inevitably become a matter of very substantial im- 
portance for rule-makers of every kind, in state, church, home, trade 
union, and business. In business, the will for freedom will transcend 
the conveniences and the efficiencies of imposed methods of produc- 
tion and distribution, if these methods are inconsistent with our ideas 
of what freedom ought to be. 

What is freedom? For what is freedom so much desired? 

The meaning of freedom has varied from time to time and the pur- 
pose of freedom changes with the predilections of him who invokes 
it to sustain his cause. For some, freedom has meant the condition of 
man in a state of nature. For others, at the opposite pole, it has meant 
a range of human activity guided strictly by the dictates of reason. 
At times, freedom seems to imply mere equality under the law. At 
other times, freedom asserts the elevation of human rights to a posi- 
tion above man-made statutes. 

Today we have our contemporary concept of what freedom is and 
what it is for. Today what people want when they demand freedom is 
a condition under which they can realize with reasonable complete- 
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ness the potentialities as persons that inhere in their capacities as indi- 
viduals. The demand for freedom is a demand for fulfillment, for 
survival, for growth, for life, not in the material or biological area 
alone, but also in the realm of mind and spirit. 

Just as different animals and different plants require different 
foods and temperatures and ways of movement for their unfolding, 
so different individuals find different circumstances helpful for the 
meeting of their needs. And just as plants and animals of the same 
species have common, irreducible necessities for their growth, so too 
do human beings have in common minimal conditions for the realiza- 
tion of the fullness of themselves as persons. These minimal condi- 
tions define the common content of freedom, and as our knowledge 
of what is useful and good for human development grows, our con- 
- ception of freedom grows along with it. 

Since the demand for freedom is a demand for conditions that 
favor the achievement of full richness of personality and individuality, 
the specifications necessarily change from time to time and from 
person to person. It becomes clear why so little is required by many, 
and why so much by a few. The demand for freedom reflects the cul- 
ture of time and place and person, the things that seem worthwhile, 
and prevailing notions as to the nature of personality. Within an 
accepted system of values, the individual will fight for his freedom 
as he would fight for his life; indeed, it is his life for which he fights. 
Whether the protest against restraint be directed toward religious 
orthodoxy, hereditary autocracy, unequal suffrage, industrial deci- 
sionism, or bureaucratic regimentation, the emotional fury and the 
reckless disregard of material welfare reveal the struggle for what it 
is—a fight for survival in which no price is too great to pay to save 
what has been embraced as the essential core of freedom. 

The will for survival is the impulse to freedom. But to under- 
stand freedom, we must go beyond mere recognition of the impulse. 
When we go deeper, we find that freedom has two distinguishable 
phases, the feeling of freedom and the fact of freedom. The feeling 
and the fact of freedom may exist independently one of the other, and 
to satisfy our aspiration for responsible individuality, we must have 
both. One alone is not enough. 

The feeling of freedom is a state of mind. It is a state of mind in 
which there is an explicit awareness of the power to make a choice 
between alternative ways of acting or thinking. It is an awareness 
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of the power to impose an authentic act of one’s own will on the 
direction of events. As a result of this act of will, one feels that 
things and events are different from what they might have been. 
Because of the intervention of his own uncoerced act, events are what 
they. have become, and he knows that he and he alone might have 
made them different had he so decided. 

The basis for the individual’s feeling of personal power lies in his 
pre-vision of the consequences for the future that reside in his yet-to- 
be-taken choice between alternative actions. And it is in the feeling 
of power and in the feeling of the possibility of power over the course 
of events that we find the source of awareness of personal dignity and 
worthwhileness. In this awareness we have the feeling of freedom. 

The feeling of freedom may exist under conditions of extreme 
regimentation and restraint. Once an individual accepts for himself the 
inevitability and propriety of the natural and human laws that bind 
him, once he limits his aspirations to achievements that can be had 
by successful decisions among alternatives already within his frame, 
this feeling of freedom may well be complete; and for, this reason, 
the feeling of freedom is not enough. Except as the fact of freedom 
is associated with it, the feeling of freedom can become in the hands 
of the ambitious an instrument for the degradation of their race. 

The feeling of freedom, being a state of mind, is in the end deter- 
mined by inner, subjective influences. The feeling of freedom exists 
authentically for one person under circumstances that would cause 
another to feel enslaved. 

The fact of freedom, on the contrary, exists primarily in the rela- 
tions of the external world of things, persons, and events to the indi- 
vidual. As we have said, freedom is a condition in which people can 
realize with reasonable completeness the potentialities as persons that 
are inherent in their capacities as individuals. Obviously these condi- 
tions are not the feeling which an individual may have about his 
world, satisfied or dissatisfied though he may be. 

The individual cannot know completely the conditions which are 
necessary to assure him the fact of freedom. He may know in part 
the range of potentialities that are inherent in his capacities, and he 
may have some notion as to the circumstances that are required in 
order that he may realize them. But he does not know all, nor can he. 
Nor are there experts who can specify the extent of possible human 
advancement. The sciences of physiology and psychology are incom- 
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plete and, in spite of great progress which can be expected in the 
future, they will doubtless remain so. The best that can be done is 
to draw on the intuitive and scientific wisdom that is at hand, and to 
create in our society the institutions and practices which, in our collec- 
tive belief, will give the necessary conditions for the fact of freedom. 
In doing so, we must understand that as our wisdom grows, the 
established conditions for the fact of freedom must grow as well. 

_ For a long time in ordinary everyday affairs, human freedom had 
been taken for granted in the land of the free. In principle, the 
dignity of the individual was accepted as a matter of course. But 
word-of-mouth acceptance of doctrines pertaining to human freedom 
and the relegation of its protection to the courts left us insensitive 
to practices by which these doctrines were being undermined. World 
War II has aroused us,to the dangers in this neglect, and the doc- 
trines on which human freedom rests have taken on new strength and 
new meaning everywhere. 

World War II will some day be classified with World War I, the 
Russian Revolution, the French Revolution, and the American Revolu- 
tion as an important point along the way. Today we can feel with 
some assurance that we know both the direction in which we are 
moving and the place at which we have arrived. 

We are moving slowly toward the emancipation of the human 
spirit, the realization of personal responsibility through freedom, and 
the more perfect awareness of the dignity and worth of each human 
person. 

In 1939, we passed the point when the deadly challenge was 
made, the challenge of force to justice, of bestiality to humanity. We 
have already seen the challenge accepted by the United Nations in 
the name of humanity and justice. The battle has been joined, not 
only in the dimensions of the earth, but also in mind and spirit; and 
the victory of arms has already been won. 

The freedom-loving nations were as little prepared for the moral 
struggle as they were to withstand the sharp edges of the blitz. They 
reached back into their honorable traditions and found good doctrines 
which they put to use. These doctrines were dusty but in excellent 
condition, and they proved to have the power to inspire men to effort 
and sacrifice. To our great advantage, our enemies made explicit 
their creed of force, violence and the degradation of man. We made 
our denials. 
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The comprehensive and explicit blasphemies of the Axis could 
only be denied in equally comprehensive and explicit terms. And this 
denial turned out to be the affirmation of Christian insights of great 
antiquity, and of the human doctrines of the American and French 
Revolutions. The ambiguities and pedantry of World War I and of 
the Russian Revolution dropped into place before the sweep and 
clarity of this new conflict for the possession of the human soul. 

The ancient doctrines of freedom were proclaimed by the leaders 
of the freedom-loving nations. The heat-of-war violence and the 
early searchings of doubt as to victory gave to these doctrines a life 
and urgency which transcended the casuistry of political and literary 
formalism. The conditions of men in the freedom-loving nations are 
already tested against these ancient and new-living doctrines. The 
obvious and easy reforms are being made, others are projected. 

Whatever the future may bring, for the moment at least, the 
humane ideals of the Christian, American, French, and Russian Revo- 
lutions have become active, official doctrine espoused positively in the 
denial of the Axis creed of human degradation, and accepted by hun- 
dreds of millions throughout the world as the justification for sacri- 
fice. 

With victory, some of our leaders may become less vocal with 
respect to human dignity and freedom. But if some become less vocal, 
others will become more so. The people will continue to believe that 
the true road leads toward freedom; and with ups and downs, the 
people will follow according to their understanding and their intui- 
tions. 

Our study makes it clear that human freedom in an absolute sense 
can never be attained. Freedom will always be relative, a matter of 
more or less. The life impulse to freedom will constantly drive toward 
the “more” and away from the “‘less,” even though it be toward a 
goal that constantly recedes as it is approached and as it is better 
understood. There can be no day when it will be truthfully said that 
human freedom has been finally won. Accordingly, we strive not for 
a moment of victory that will divide the past from the future, the 
dark from the bright, but for an expanding opportunity for each and 
all of us to grow over the years in human stature. The obstacles along 
the way are ignorance, superstition, and the love of arbitrary power. 
These obstacles can be minimized by science and education, by spiritual 
insight revealing the worth and dignity of man, and by a rule of 
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order and justice, established and administered with the consent of 
the governed. ! 

In the United States, the dominant governing power, the national 
state, is committed irrevocably to the ideal of human freedom. It is 
committed by the declaration of its independence, and by the bill of 
human rights which reserve, to the individual, liberties which even 
the dominant governing power may not infringe. Its history, its 
internal dissensions, its conflicts with external national powers, all 
confirm the constant, if irregular, march toward the goal which in- 
spired its beginnings. The ideal of freedom is not merely a statement 
expressed in various forms in Declaration, Constitution, and the 
speeches of public leaders, but it is deeply imbedded in the mind and 
culture of the people. The obvious imperfections in our attainment 
of this standard are overwhelmingly regarded as deviations from a 
norm, and not as the repudiation of the ideal. And generally speak- 
ing, the country is committed to the elimination of these imperfections 
as rapidly as education, insight, and the orderly processes of rule by 
consent permit. 

In a country like the United States, so deeply committed to the 
ideal of human freedom, the various subordinate governments, public 
and private, must conform in their own rule-making to this ideal. 
Imperfections and inadequacies are tolerated but they are not ex- 
cused. Repudiation of the ideal of freedom is neither tolerated nor 
excused. The states and cities may not legally infringe the rights of 
the people. The private governments—church, family, trade union, 
and business—will increasingly be judged by the aid they give to 
the struggle for freedom. Even today these private governments may 
not impose, on those they rule, ignorance, disease, and bodily injury 
as a means of achieving their private purposes. As the rule-making 
functions of church, family, trade union, and business are better 
understood and more generally accepted for what they are, these private 
institutions will come into greater conformity with the national ideal 
of human dignity and development. Each of these institutions in its 
own way will test its rule-making—and be tested too—against. the 
standards and conditions which support our aspiration for freedom. 











The Office of the Cultural heititoes of the 
French Government 


PIERRE GUEDENET 


HE NAMING of a Cultural Adviser to the Embassy and the estab- 

lishment of his office here is one of the innovations of the 
present French Government. In September 1942 Mr. Henri Seyrig was 
appointed head of the Cultural Activities Department by the French 
National Committee in London, and when that Committee became 
the Committee of National Liberation in Algiers, Mr. Seyrig was 
named Cultural Adviser to the French Delegation and then to the 
French Embassy in the United States. 

During the years of occupation and then of battle and also since 
the liberation, military needs and pressing economic problems neces- 
sarily thrust cultural activities into the background. Now, with vic- 
tory in the Pacific as well as in Europe, and the return to normal life 
impending, the importance of cultural relations on an international 
scale becomes obvious. The efforts of the Office of the Cultural Ad- 
viser to keep alive cultural exchanges as far as possible during the 
war years are bearing fruit today. We can now hope for far-reaching 
developments in international cultural relations. 

The cultural relations between two great countries such as the 
United States and France, representing two great civilizations, com- 
prise an immense field of endeavor, including the humanities, the arts, 
and the sciences. To be sure, it is not the place of a government agency 
to consider that by itself it can assume charge of all the nation’s 
cultural relations, or even that its function is to direct all their 
manifestations. The Office of Cultural Relations does not claim to take 
the place of individual initiative, the combined efforts of which create 
the exchange of cultural progress between two countries. Our only 
aim is to offer encouragement and material aid, such as lies within 
the means of a government, toward renewing prewar cultural activities 
and encouraging their further development. All the activity of the 
Office is based on the principle that such activity should be reciprocal 
between the two countries. Each service rendered the cause of culture 
in this country is done with a hope that America will do likewise in 
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France, and that the two national! agencies will work in co-operation 
with each other. Our policy can be described in one sentence: we aim 
to establish between the United States and France such cultural rela- 
tions as exist normally within the boundaries of a single country; 
for indeed the arts and sciences are above nationality and transcend 
frontiers. 

Even a brief résumé of the varied activities of the Office shows 
how this principle of the internationalism of culture is applied. All 
our activities are phases of informative liaison. We try to keep France 
informed of American intellectual activities and to let America know 
about French intellectual life. In this we have been greatly helped by 
the co-operation and generous aid of members of American scientific 
societies in the initial task of telling France about American progress 
since 1940, during the dark period of France’s isolation from the 
world of free research. French scholars and French libraries need 
desperately to be brought up to date, if they are to contribute usefully 
to the fund of world knowledge in the future. Guided by documenta- 
tion furnished by American societies and by French research workers 
who have been in the United States these past few years, the Cultural 
Office has drawn up lists of indispensable works, made purchases, 
and sent the books to the libraries of France where they will find 
their way into the hands of France’s scientists and scholars. 

An essential part of our service will be to encourage the organiza- 
tion of artistic events to acquaint Americans with French culture. 
A beginning in this direction has been the Office’s sponsoring this 
year of various concerts in honor of the centenary of the birth of 
Gabriel Fauré, the great French composer; and an art exhibit of the 
Twentieth Century Masters of the School of Paris, made possible 
through generous loans from American collections. We hope soon 
to have a similar exhibit of French paintings during the occupation. 

We have also been able to supplement courses offered in some 
high schools and colleges by sponsoring recitals and lectures by 
French musicians and scholars now in this country, and by distribut- 
ing educational films. An exhibit of Twentieth Century French paint- 
ings (reproductions) is now ready for distribution to schools, and we 
hope to prepare at least one other such exhibit this year. 

The material conditions in France are such at the moment that it is 
far more difficult to organize artistic events there. Nevertheless, we 
do our best to encourage exhibits of American art and to organize 
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concerts featuring American composers and American performers. 

Certainly the most satisfactory form of acquiring and transmitting 
sympathy for the culture of a people is the time-honored one of 
personal contact between individuals who travel, not as tourists, but 
as missionaries, who bring what is best from their own lands and 
carry back what is best from the country they visit. The Cultural 
Office recognizes this primary and essential form of intellectual 
liaison and tries to encourage it. With this in mind we are endeavor- 
ing to bring about as soon as possible an exchange of students and 
professors between the two countries. Because of difficulties in trans- 
portation the academic year of 1945-46 will see few exchange stu- 
dents in French and American universities; but we hope that by 
autumn 1946 there will be a great increase in the number of such 
students both here and in France. 

At present, in order to overcome as quickly as possible the handi- 
cap resulting from four years of enemy occupation, we are bringing 
to the United States for technical training scholarship students spon- 
sored by the French Government. The few who have already arrived 
to enter technical schools this coming semester are but the vanguard 
of a host of engineering students whom the French Government will 
bring to this country. 

For the future, we are working on a plan whereby both the French 
Government and American institutions of learning will be very 
liberal in offering scholarships to each other’s nationals. Not only do 
we look forward to a great number of exchange students and profes- 
sors specializing in language and the humanities, but also students and 
professors whose interests lie in other fields, so that our exchange of 
knowledge will embrace all branches of learning. 

Moreover, academic exchanges are not enough. All realms of intel- 
lect must enter into the picture if we wish the people of our two 
nations really to know each other. We, therefore, encourage to the 
best of our ability visits to the United States by writers, research 
workers, composers, critics, lecturers, artists—representatives of all 
branches of thought and feeling—and we hope for reciprocal visits 
from Americans. 

Contact with these visitors to the United States will be facilitated 
by an institution only recently established by the French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs: the Department of Cultural Relations, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Henri Langier. A Centre d’Etudes Supérieures Francatses 
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will receive each year a considerable number of French scientists, 
scholars and specialists in all fields, who will come to the United 
States in order to meet American specialists in the same fields, staying 
here for a few months or a year. Mr. Claude Lévi-Strauss, at present 
general secretary of the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes, has been 
selected to head the Centre. 

The first French Government mission of the type described above 
is to arrive very soon. It will consist of ten architects and urbanists, 
headed by the well-known architect, Charles Le Corbusier, and it will 
soon thereafter be followed by a group of twenty medical specialists 
of all kinds, including social hygiene workers. 

We strongly hope that American initiative will set up a correspond- 
ing American organization in France, for our common profit. The 
meeting of minds, the sharing of ideas is the surest foundation for 
the comprehension of one people by another; an understanding is the 
strongest basis for friendship and for mutual enrichment. 











Foreign Student Problems in Higher 
Education in the Post-War Period 


WILLIAM H. DENNIS 


HE ABOVE title is conducive to ex cathedra statements, and it is 
E pete obvious that the subject is too new for anyone to know all 
the problems—much less all the solutions. 

The destruction of universities in Europe and Asia means, among 
other things, that American institutions will have more foreign stu- 
dents on their campuses who would, ordinarily, be studying elsewhere. 

Because students who study abroad later occupy positions of im- 
portance in their own countries and because we shall, in years to come, 
be doing business with our visitors, the Department of State is vitally 
interested in international student exchange. And because our foreign 
students of today are our foreign customers of tomorrow, American 
business is interested in acquainting these visitors with American 
products and American methods.’ 

It is the value of foreign students to future foreign relations that 
prompts me to ask each educator, “What especial efforts are you, 
as an American, making so that these foreign students may have a 
better understanding of fundamental American principles and institu- 
tions?” Over and above the academic and technical knowledge that 
you impart, you educators can contribute materially to international 
peace, understanding and co-operation by making sure that every 
foreign student comes to know America and American life and Ameri- 
can traditions first-hand. He should observe all phases of our life 
and government; he will be more understanding if he knows that we 
have problems, too. 

Another consideration in the interests of peace is the part played 
by returned students in the amelioration of living conditions which 
are economically and socially incompatible with our standards. The 
equalizing of these standards will lessen the likelihood of war. Toward 


* Programs of practical training given by and supported by our commercial and 
industrial firms have now equalled in popularity the programs offered by our col- 
leges and universities. Other trainees in commerce and industry and in government 
agencies are supported by this and other governments. There are numerous instances 
of combinations of academic and practical training. 
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this objective, the student from abroad should understand that he is 
being given an education for the welfare of all his people. 

These two considerations—the foreign student’s value to us in 
terms of peace, and the foreign student’s value to the welfare of his 
own people—cannot be stressed enough, for there are relatively few 
colleges and universities giving more than perfunctory concern to 
this great responsibility. A student who returns to his native land 
with the best technological training but without an understanding 
of the traditions which produced this training and the purposes and 
social obligations of this training can be a deadly enemy to us Ameri- 
cans who teach him. At no time in history is this more obvious than 
today in the Pacific. With this opportunity to build a better world, the 
college or university which is not willing to accept such responsibility 
should not accept a foreign student. 

The foregoing is the first and greatest concern regarding foreign 
students in any period. 

How many? No one can say how many foreign students we shall 
have. There are practically no countries in the world organized so well 
as to give reliable statistics on the future exit or entrance of students. 
When another government plans to send a stated number of students 
to this country, transportation and other difficulties frequently arise 
to upset those plans. At the moment there are about 10,000 students 
and trainees from other countries in the United States. This number 
is at least as high as for any previous year. 

Many educators have expressed concern about what we are going 
to do with large numbers of foreign students when our own students 
return in large numbers. One consideration would be that foreign 
students have congregated in a few of our well-known institutions, 
and there are literally hundreds of excellent institutions in the United 
States without foreign students. When full and intelligent use is 
made of our educational facilities, the foreign students will probably 
create no problem except in the field of Medicine. The Department 
of State at the present time encourages foreign students to take what 
work they can in their own or in neighboring countries, coming to this 
country only for work not available in their own countries or in 
neighboring countries. 

The congregation of students in a few universities is partly due 
to the lack of information abroad concerning American educational 
resources. Making such information available is a ticklish business 
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because it means evaluation of courses. College catalogues should be 
available to all our cultural institutes abroad, and it is hoped that 
through co-operation of the Department of State and the colleges and 
universities our consular and cultural officers in other countries may 
be kept supplied with summaries of educational data. 

What level? Of the foreign students who are enrolled in educa- 
tional institutions, the majority are on the graduate level, and the per- 
centage will probably rise. This is because it is reasoned by some that 
a student should be grounded in his own culture and should know 
the needs and problems of his own country and of his own field of 
study before he goes abroad. Moreover, the urgent needs of some 
areas can be met most efficiently by sending graduates to the United 
States for concentrated work in specified fields. 

What subjects? The 10,000 now here are mainly interested in 
Engineering, Agriculture, and Public Health, but there are foreign 
students in every field of study. 

Who pays? Most of these students are self-supporting; some are 
assisted by scholarships and fellowships given by our colleges, uni- 
versities, and private sources. Out of the 10,000, this Government 
pays all or part of maintenance for fewer than 400 foreign students, 
and tuition for fewer than thirty. No radical change in the amount 
of assistance given by this Government is probable in the near future. 

The first we hear of the self-supporting student, he is asking a 
Department of State representative in his own country where he 
should study. This official is expected to know where one learns to 
make dental plates, to grow sugar beets, or to pursue the theory of 
relativity; how much this is going to cost, and if, perhaps, one of 
the universities suggested has scholarships specifically for foreign 
students.? The United States Office of Education and the State De- 
partment’s Division of Cultural Co-operation try to keep these con- 
sular and cultural officers supplied with such data, and ask the assist- 
ance of college officials in supplying information concerning institu- 
tional changes which affect foreign students. 

The college first hears from the student when he asks for admission, 
for he is required to show proof of acceptance by an accredited Ameri- 
can institution before he is granted a student visa. 

No institution should accept the responsibility of granting admis- 
sion to any foreign student without full knowledge of the student's 


* Foreign students appear to be more interested in institutions which have desig- 
nated a number of tuition scholarships for them. 
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academic and physical qualifications and assurance that he is well 
prepared to pursue a full-time course of study in the English language. 
The fact that some institutions have granted acceptance to foreign 
students too readily is a matter of some concern to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of the Department of Justice and to the 
Department of State, for some students wél/] obtain these easy accept- 
ances; they are admitted to this country for the sole purpose of study 
at a named institution; they ignore that institution and attempt to 
register at another. A registrar will remain within the law if he makes 
certain that all foreign students who appear for registration actually 
are destined for that institution or have explicit permission to change. 

It should be increasingly simple to ascertain the qualifications of 
foreign students. In India and China, our consular offices have avail- 
able for distribution a supply of uniform application blanks which 
are already required by many American institutions. When such a 
blank is completed and accompanied by transcript, recommendations, 
and certificate of proficiency in English, all information is available 
for consideration. These forms are now being modified for world- 
wide use and should be helpful in the long-distance selection of 
students. 

In the other American republics, the student may obtain a certificate 
of proficiency in English from an American officer of a cultural insti- 
tute or from the cultural relations attaché. Many consular offices in 
other parts of the world will perform this service if requested. 

Colleges and universities may wish to use their foreign alumni as 
selection committees when conditions are normal once more. During 
the war all applicants for visas must be investigated, for obvious 
reasons. 

Once he is in this country, the alien is responsible to the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service of the Department of Justice, to whom 
he must report his whereabouts and occupation periodically and when 
changes are made. As a double check, college officials are required 
periodically to file lists of their foreign students. On these lists there 
frequently appears the name of a Hawaiian or a Puerto Rican—or 
even the child of an American who resides abroad. The authorities 
find no record of legal entry, and there may be an investigation which 
embarrasses the alleged culprit. (One registrar included American 
Indians.) A definition of the term “foreign student” used in the 
Department of State reads, 


“A foreign student is considered to be a national of another govern- 
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ment who has no claim to citizenship in the United States or its posses- 
sions, who is in this country for the sole purpose of study and/or 
training, and who intends to return to his native land after a reasonable 
period for completion of his study and/or training.” 


The foreign student counsellor at the institution should be able to 
compile these lists, for one of his duties is to examine passports and 
4 (e) certificates. 

It is presumed that by now every institution which has accepted 
foreign students or which plans to have foreign students has desig- 
nated a foreign student counsellor and that this person is fully aware 
of his responsibilities. Because this individual also plays a part in the 
physical and social adjustment of the foreign student, he should not 
be a dean, nor in any position in which he will evaluate circumstances 
from the standpoint of a disciplinarian. He is most effective if he 
has had a period of residence outside the United States and is accus- 
tomed to some of the social, psychological and political differences 
with which he will be confronted. He should be a recognized official 
of the institution, for he will be called on to speak for the institution 
and to write letters on stationery of the institution. The remainder 
of this article concerns some existing problems of foreign students 
which the counsellor or adviser must be equipped to handle. 

The newly-arrived foreign student is a year-around responsibility. 
However, most college health services do not provide coverage off- 
campus, during holidays, for surgery, or for possible tuberculosis 
hospitalization. Wartime conditions abroad have lowered physical re- 
sistance in many countries, and a student who passes physical exam- 
ination for his American visa may break down under changes in diet 
or environment after he arrives. Accidents happen; deaths occur. An 
alien who becomes a public charge is subject to deportation even 
though he may be able to resume studying within a short time. It is 
therefore suggested that colleges and universities require the foreign 
student to provide himself with an insurance policy covering possible 
accident and protracted sickness, including tuberculosis and a death 
benefit for funeral or shipping expenses. Such policies are available 
commercially and through the China Institute and the Institute of 
International Education. 

When classes begin, it is probable that many new arrivals will not 
be able to do university work on a par with American students, and 
that a short period of orientation will be necessary. This may mean 
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special help in practical English (taught as a foreign language—not 
Chaucer!*), auditing of classes, and adjustment to American life and 
traditions. Universities will probably wish to conduct this work them- 
selves, except in cases where a student obviously needs specialized 
attention for an extended period. 

For these latter students it is evident that an orientation period in 
a small, preferably rural, college, where the student would live with 
an American roommate, concentrate on English and become acquainted 
with American life, would be more effective than a large university 
in an urban area. Several colleges have developed and are developing 
experience in orientation, adjusting individuals and groups for work 
in the American university—Bucknell, Michigan, Mills and Texas 
for Latin Americans, North Carolina for French and Latin Ameri- 
cans, Carleton, Claremont (Pomona), Oberlin and Swarthmore for 
Chinese, among others. 

At Swarthmore, English classes are conducted in the home of Mrs. 
Helen Hall, a former dean, with frequent exploratory trips to his- 
torical spots, polls, libraries, public offices and private industry in and 
around Philadelphia. Students receive simultaneous practice in Eng- 
lish and understanding of American life and tradition. They fre- 
quently find Mrs. Hall mowing the lawn or clipping the hedge—a 
lesson sometimes necessary. 

One phase of orientation, too much neglected, may be modestly 
called ‘‘social adjustment’. Most Americans would be surprised at the 
laws pertaining to sex which are on the statute books of every state 
in the Union—laws which are practically unknown and unheard of 
outside the Anglo-American orbit and which can be traced back, 
almost unchanged, successively to modern law, English common law 
of the 12th century, English ecclesiastical law, and even to the Tal- 
mud. Some of these laws establish “abnormalities” not consistent 
with modern knowledge of actualities; others presume that the un- 
married male never had intercourse, and still others provide for heavy 
penalties as punishment for any degree of exposure (violations: nude 
swimming and failure to use conventional toilet facilities). In addi- 
tion, some students bring with them preconceptions, based on con- 
ventions in their own countries, which may develop unfortunate 
situations; e.g., in some countries a kiss is always and conventionally 





*One street-car motorman heard, to his amazement, “I prithee that thou wilt 
cause the speed of this vehicle to cease, that I may alight.” 
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a prelude to passion. Because our foreign student counsellors have not 
discussed these social differences with each foreign student at the time 
of arrival, some students have fallen afoul of the law and some 
unfortunate situations have developed which might have been avoided, 
As the number of foreign students increases, this problem must be 
handled very frankly by the counsellors. 

It has already been suggested that concentrations of foreign stu- 
dents are unfortunate. Especially does the foreign fraternity interfere 
with every purpose for which the student came to this country. I ad- 
mire the student who goes to a college where there are no other 
students from his language group; his integration is assured; his 
language difficulty diminishes rapidly; his grades are usually good; 
he becomes a friend of the United States. Where there is more than 
one student from a language group, those engaged in counselling 
or in orientation work agree that an American roommate is a ‘“‘must”. 
This problem of housing has much to do with the ultimate success 
and integration of foreign students. 

The counsellor, in addition to his work with students, will have 
many other duties which will demand contact outside the university. 
His imaginative attention to these duties will eliminate most of the 
individual and group problems which might become serious if un- 
attended. He should be well informed on current regulations of 
Selective Service, Treasury, Immigration, et ali7, and he should keep 
in touch with the Department of State where activities in behalf of 
foreign students center. 

The counsellor would do well to foster contacts between the stu- 
dent and the scientific and professional societies in his field of study. 
These societies have been hospitable to foreign students and have 
invited many to local and national meetings. It is particularly with 
experts in his own field of study that the graduate student desires 
association, and life-long friendships and co-operation between scien- 
tists abroad and members of the society in America would seem to be 
the acme of cultural relations. 

Foreign students are apt to be deluged with requests to speak or to 
put in an appearance at numerous gatherings. Many of these requests 
stem from curiosity or a desire to fill up a program; others from a 
sincere desire to learn. The student is not usually sufficiently informed 
to evaluate, and all take time away from studies; some are decided 
impositions on both students’ time and students’ finances. The prob- 
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lem of selection will grow larger in the future as organizations dis- 
cover this bank of exotic entertainers. The foreign student counsellor 
can act as a speakers’ bureau, helping the student to select his audi- 
ences, being of assistance to bona fide organizations, and ascertaining 
that all student expenses are adequately covered. 

As more students arrive, there will be more opportunities for “‘inter- 
national incidents.” Least trouble has been experienced where col- 
leges and universities have taken pains, usually through the foreign 
student counsellor, to co-operate with local newspapers in informing 
the public as to who these people are and why they are here. In certain 
areas the counsellor will wish to carry on his own campaign to seek co- 
operation of restaurants, barber shops or landladies who “just don’t 
like” a certain group of people. Colleges and universities can do a 
great deal toward the diminution of racial prejudices. 

With the plethora of handicaps and opportunities, the foreign 
student should not be expected to do a great deal of outside work 
which is not calculated to advance him in his own field of study. 
However, the services of graduate students as assistants in language 
departments have not been used to any extent although in this man- 
ner foreign students may make great contributions in both language 
and culture that will emphasize their importance as representatives 
from abroad. The advantages of studying a foreign language under a 
national of the country would seem to be obvious. 

Educators who have not already faced the problem of language 
requirements for the Ph.D. will find some liberalization desirable. In 
most cases, special concessions to the foreign student should not be 
made, but the French and German requirement has, in some instances, 
been superfluous. English itself may be a foreign language for the 
foreign student, and the study of one foreign language through the 
medium of another is difficult. Try learning French through the 
medium of Chinese! If the student’s research pertains to an area near 
his home, as it is likely to do, it is possible that French and German 
will be so much excess baggage and that all his research material may 
be in some other language—Russian, Japanese, or Portuguese. Many 
universities now assume English and accept the student’s own lan- 
guage as a research tool. 

An American education is something of which many foreign stu- 
dents are extremely proud when they return home. In some parts of 
this world the prestige of an American degree is more priceless than 
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gold, and certainly is an asset in the accumulation of the latter. How- 
ever, many of these students are here for a period of time insufficient 
for the securing of a degree and the invaluable sheepskin. It is in 
many cases humiliating for students to return with no treasured 
diploma, and it is suggested that colleges and universities consider 
the issuance of certificates to foreign students who do not receive de- 
grees, certificates attesting to the satisfactory completion of a stated 
amount of work. 

To summarize, the problems engendered by the presence of foreign 
students accrue largely because of lack of experience with foreign 
students and a lack of awareness of their problems. These problems 
will be far fewer if colleges and universities take the proper precau- 
tions in choosing their students and in providing adequate and neces- 
sary services of a foreign student counsellor. The co-operation of the 
Department of State is available, as well as the services of the United 
States Office of Education, the Institute of International Education, 
the China Institute, and other like organizations. 

Problems may also be lessened if the numbers of foreign students 
accepted are limited to a percentage of the student body which can 
be readily integrated. Those with experience state that between five 
and ten per cent will work; over 10 per cent will not. Most of these 
authorities advise breaking this percentage down to include a number 
of small language groups. When this informal quota has been filled 
the college may be most helpful to the applicant by referring him 
to one or more institutions which give instruction in the subject 
desired— institutions which are not already overcrowded with foreign 
students. Such suggestions will help to distribute the foreign students 
and will save much correspondence and time. 

Direct exchanges of students and, perhaps, of professors between 
American institutions and foreign institutions of like level and in- 
terest are most desirable, and are post-war possibilities for many 
American colleges and universities. The Department of State can 


help to foster them. 
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The Teacher Shortage: From Acute to 
Alarming! Reports from the Nation 


Harry. E. ELDER 


HAT has happened since July, 1944, with respect to an ade- 

quate supply of adequately prepared teachers for the public 
schools of the nation is revealed by 37 replies to a questionnaire sub- 
mitted to each of the forty-eight state departments of education in 
July, 1945. These replies, combined with the findings of a similar 
survey’ made one year earlier, are the basis for the statements made 
in the following paragraphs. 

1. By July, 1944, there had been an average rise of 22% in the 
salaries of teachers since December, 1941. This was the equivalent 
of “approximately $20 per month increase on the basis of a year of 
twelve months or $30 per month on the basis of a school year of 
eight months.’’? By July, 1945, the percentage of salary increase since 
Pearl Harbor has risen to almost 29%—about $26 per month for a 
calendar year or about $39 per month for an average academic year of 
eight months. In other words, one-fourth of the increase in salaries 
since our entry into the war has occurred between July, 1944 and 
July, 1945. 

2. During the past twelve months the percentage of teacher train- 
ing institutions which have initiated some sort of an accelerated pro- 
gram has increased from 70% to 76%. 

3. The average retirement age appears to have remained about the 
same except that several states—including Delaware, Missouri, South 
Carolina, and South Dakota—have new retirement laws which became 
effective July 1, 1945. 

4. Notwithstanding increased salaries, an increase in the number 
of opportunities for acceleration, an average decrease of over 1000 
teaching positions in each state in the last four years, and the con- 
tinued employment of persons far beyond the usual or legal retire- 





* Elder, Harry E. ‘Available Sources of Teachers and What We Have Done to 
Explore Them.” JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
TRARS, XX, 1 (October, 1944), pp. 76-84. 

Ibid. 
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ment age, the number of persons teaching on emergency certificates 
has increased from 14% to 17% of the total number of teachers, 
Therefore, although the situation during the school year of 1944. 
1945 was critical, it will be about three-fourteenths or 21% more 
critical—even alarming—in 1945-1946! In some states emergency 
certificates will be issued to individuals with a very meager part of 
the amount of the college education essential to adequate preparation. 
One state’s “Regulations for the Issuance of Elementary Emergency 
Permits’? includes these provisions: (a) “Emergency certificate valid 
for the 1945-1946 school year in elementary schools will be issued 
to the high school graduate who attends a 1945 spring or summer 
session in an accredited college and secures eight semester hours resi- 
dent credit—including Methods of Teaching Elementary School Sub- 
jects.” (b) “Any person who has accumulated thirty or more semester 
hours of college credit from an accredited college will be issued an 
Emergency Certificate for the 1945-1946 school year on application.” 
The date the credit was earned has no bearing on the regulation! 

5. While the shortage has reached disastrous proportions in all 
fields and on all grade levels, the situation seems most hopeless in 
the elementary school. In 1944 the order of severity in the states 
reporting was: secondary, 47%; elementary, 40%; elementary and 
secondary, 13%. By 1945 the sequence has become: elementary, 70%; 
secondary, 22%; elementary and secondary, 8%. While there is a 
shortage in all subject matter areas on the secondary level, the order 
of severity appears to be about as follows: science, mathematics, 
physical education, industrial arts, vocational subjects, foreign lan- 
guages, social studies, English. 

6. To the question, “If the war ends in 1945, by what date do 
you anticipate an adequate supply of adequately prepared teachers in 
your state?” the replies ranged from 1947 to “‘later than 1955” with 
1950 as the approximate median. Volunteered information supple- 
mentary to that requested in the questionnaire is at least circumstantial 
evidence that those who appear most pessimistic (or far-seeing) 
may be the most accurate in their predictions of things to come with 
respect to an adequate supply of teachers. One reporter states that 
‘“‘we never had an adequate supply of adequately prepared teachers’; 
naturally, the leaders in this state do not anticipate a solution to the 
problem until “later than 1955.” Another state expects enough 


® State Department Bulletin of this particular state. 
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secondary teachers by 1947 while it anticipates no solution of the 
elementary situation before 1957. The legislature of one state has 
attacked the problem of providing 500 scholarships of $400 each 
for prospective teachers. Still another state, while predicting an end 
of its teacher shortage in 1950, had 25% of its teachers—approxi- 
mately 4000—on emergency permits in 1944-1945; undoubtedly as 
1950 approaches it will turn out to be a mirage and the date of the 
achievement of an ‘‘adequate supply of adequately prepared teachers” 
will be moved several years farther into the future. 


CONCLUSION 


With a discontinuation—since 1941—of more than 50,000 teach- 
ing positions, with the issuance—for 1945-1946—of nearly 175,000 
emergency permits, with the birth rate far above normal from about 
1942 to 1950 or later, with thousands of superannuated teachers 
“helping for the duration,” with approximately 50,000 withdrawing 
annually from the profession because of ill health, retirement, death, 
marriage and other miscellaneous reasons, with from three to four 
years beyond high school required for the preparation of a teacher, 
with the return within the next few years of several million students 
—including 1,500,000 veterans—to the high schools and colleges, with 
the necessity of raising the average educational level of our citizens— 
for all these reasons and other related circumstances there seems no 
basis for expecting enough teachers for a decade or longer. Surely 
the people of the United States among whom the teaching profession 
and a high level of educational attainment are basic to all other pro- 
fessions and occupations, will face the challenge and do whatever is 
necessary to stem the tide and develop an educational system befitting 
a progressive, democratic, and forward-looking nation. If the United 
States is to remain ‘ ~c only among the Big Three but also the Big 
One of the Big Three it must place first things first in the decade 
immediately ahead. 


QUESTIONNAIRE SUBMITTED TO STATE DIRECTORS OF TEACHER TRAIN- 
ING IN JULY, 1944, AND AGAIN IN JULY, 1945 


1, Approximately what has been the percentage of increase in teachers’ 
salaries in your state since December, 1941: Please check (\/) figure 
most nearly representative of your state as a whole: 5% ; 10%; 15%; 

20% ; 25% ; 30% ; 35%; 40%; 45% ; 50% ; 55%; 60%. 
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10. 


11. 


. What was the minimum monthly salary in your state in December, 


1941, for teachers with the Bachelor’s degree? (a) lee 
What is it now? (b) 








. Have the teacher training institutions of your state adopted some sort 


of an accelerated program since December, 1941, whereby prospective 
teachers may meet graduation requirements in less time than formerly ? 





. Has there been an increase or a decrease in the percentage of married 


women employed to teach in your state since December, 1941? 





. Has the age for retirement of teachers been lowered, kept the same, 


or increased, since December, 1941? 





. Approximately what percentage of the teachers of your state during 


the year 1945-1946! will be teaching on “emergency’’ certificates? 
Check (\/) percentage most nearly representative: 0% ; 5%; 10%; 
15%; 20%; 25%; 30%; 35%; 40%; 45%; 50%. 


. In your state in what secondary field is the teacher shortage greatest? 


(a) Least? (b) 








. For your state please check (\/) on what level the teacher shortage 





is most acute. Elementary 
Secondary 





. What, if any, new plan for the recruitment of young people for the 


teaching profession has been inaugurated since December, 1941? 








Has the number of teachers in your state increased or decreased since 
December, 1941? Check (1/): Increased Decreased______ By 
how many? 
If the war ends in 1945, by what date do you anticipate an adequate 
supply of adequately prepared teachers in your state? Check (\/) the 
year which most nearly represents your considered judgment: 1945; 
1946; 1947; 1948; 1949; 1950; 1951; 1952; 1953; 1954; 1955; 
later. 








1 1944-45 was the year used in the July, 1944 questionnaire. 
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Should the College Catalog Ignore Mental 
Hygiene Service? 


SIDNEY BUTLER SMITH 


HERE is a large amount of literature showing wide concern with 
Tine problem of mental health, which is beginning to make its 
way even into the most popular magazines. ‘Psychiatrists have long 
contended that emotions (and deep subconscious conflicts as well) 
can lead to incapacitating or even fatal physical illnesses. Although 
the medical profession as a whole never has been overly cordial to 
psychiatry, most progressive doctors today agree with this contention 
and it is within this area of agreement that the practice of psychoso- 
matic medicine lately has developed. War has influenced its develop- 
ment, for the incidence of psychosomatic ailments has skyrocketed 
among both civilians and the military. It is estimated that at present 
between 40 and 50 per cent of all army disability cases are of psy- 
chosomatic origin and medical officers are receiving intensive instruc- 
tion in the treatment of such cases. This high percentage is due 
partially to the emotional stress and strain of war, partly to better 
recognition of psychosomatic diseases, partly to the notable triumphs 
of medicine over bacterial infections. As the infections have declined 
the relative proportion of psychosomatic ailments has increased.”’* It 
seems to be the hope of those working in the field that “psychiatry 
will be more nearly at the service of the common man. He badly 
needs it, not only for the immediate healing of his psychosomatic 
scars, but for the future of civilization.’’? 

It may well be asked, what has this to do with college education? 
If one believes that higher education has to do with the whole student 
and not with his intellectual life alone, he can readily see that in the 
near future profound differences in emphasis may find their way into 
the services provided for college students. “It is not sufficient for us 
to say, with President Hutchins, that our only responsibility is for the 
student’s mental growth. We must be concerned with his whole 





* Francis Sill Wickware, “Psychosomatic Medicine,” Life XVIII (1945) Feb. 


i po 51. 
* Ibid., p. 56. 
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life.”* The program of the college seems to be becoming more and 
more student-centered; the effort is to ‘‘individualize the student as 
much as possible in our treatment of him.’’* Several considerations 
point to the likelihood of an increased emphasis on individual coun- 
seling. For one, “the difficulties experienced during puberty and 
adolescence are due to an increase in the strength of the instincts, 
upsetting the previous equilibrium that had been established,’ and 
these difficulties will vary exceedingly with the individuals in ques- 
tion. Second, it is true that ‘‘all students are not equally well pre- 
pared for college, either scholastically or culturally.”* Little disagree- 
ment will be found with the statement that “the experience of coming 
to college taxes the resources of most people, for the college period 
usually coincides with the climax of adolescent changes in their 
physical, impulsive, emotional and intellectual lives.’* 

Is psychiatric guidance needed to help young people during the 
college period? “Experience at Yale,” for one example, ‘seems to 
suggest an affirmative answer.’’* Should a university provide a mental 
hygiene service? ‘Psychiatrists believe on the basis of their experience, 
that no college can escape the obligation for the development of its 
students’ emotional maturity if it wishes to fulfill its educational 
goals.’’® This conclusion is confirmed by an extensive report on the 
student health situation in the country, in which it is recommended 
that ‘psychiatric consultation should be available for students suf- 
fering from the more critical problems of emotional maladjustment 
and to direct other faculty members in their counseling of students 
with minor emotional difficulties.” Beyond the obvious feeling that 
it is more satisfactory to deal with mental problems before they 
become acute is the unfortunate situation that “we do not have enough 
hospitals to accommodate all the mentally sick, and yet the population 


* Carter Davidson, “The College of Modern Democracy,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XIII (1942), 174. 

‘Ibid., p. 175. 

*E. M. Howard, “Analysis of Adolescent Adjustment Problems,” Mental Hygiene, 
XXV (1941), 390. 

*C. C. Fry, “Psychiatrist’s Place in College,” Hygeia, XX (1942), 907. 

"C. C. Fry and E. G. Rostow, “Problem of College Mental Hygiene,” Mental 
Hygiene, XXV (1941), 554. 

* Ibid., p. 562. 

*Ibid., p. 565. 

* H. S. Dieh! and C, E. Shepard, The Health of College Students (Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1939), p. 86. 
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of public mental hospitals alone is approximately 500,000.”"* No 
agency in society has a larger responsibility than the college in seeing 
that something is done about prospective mental health, at least among 
its students. While “there is no way of guessing at the number of 
people in the total population who are afflicted with psychosomatic 
illnesses,’’*? it has been estimated that ‘‘at least one in twenty persons 
has been or is going to be under some sort of psychiatric treatment,”’* 
and if anything this is a low figure. 

Whatever the actual figure is at present, there is reasonable cer- 
tainty that, with the returning veteran, problems will increase rather 
than decrease, and that psychiatrists and rehabilitation experts “are 
fairly well agreed that when the fighting man comes home he will 
require special handling.’"* This is an added reason for inspecting 
rather closely what the catalogs of various colleges and universities 
have to say about their mental hygiene programs and services. Many 
colleges will be accepting veterans who have serious enough emo- 
tional problems to demand special treatment. How many colleges are 
equipped to handle these difficulties? How many state in their catalogs 
that they are prepared to attempt what may be the hardest and yet 
most important educational job of all, the rehabilitation of severely 
damaged spirits? To answer these questions the catalogs of 202 col- 
leges and universities were inspected. The catalogs were chosen more 
or less at random to include a cross section of the institutions of higher 
education in the United States. All types of institutions in all parts of 
the country were represented. Of the catalogs studied 139 were of 
institutions which are members of the Association of American Uni- 
versities, or approved by it. 

Most of the catalogs devote some space to Student Health and to 
the services available. Only 20 per cent of the catalogs studied, how- 
ever, do not mention a Student Health Service; the remaining 80 
per cent include from a few lines to a page or more on it. When it 
comes to the question of services for mental hygiene the situation 
seems somewhat different. 

There are nineteen colleges out of the 202 whose catalogs were 
inspected which consider it important to list having a mental hy- 


™ Gregory Zilboorg, Mind, Medicine and Man (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1943), p. 133. 

* Francis Sill Wickware, op. cit., p. 51. 

* Gregory Zilboorg, op. cit., p. 133. 

“ New Yorker, XXI (1945), Feb. 17, p. 13. 
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giene program, or a psychiatrist on the staff, or one readily available. 
Of these 19 only four make any real and constructive statement in the 
catalog. Of these four, three are colleges for women, one for men. 
All four have concise and direct statements about their concern with 
mental health. Bennington’s catalog says: 


The Health Service is concerned with all aspects of health, preventive 
as well as remedial, mental and emotional as well as physical. The staff 
consists of a resident physician, a psychiatrist, two graduate nurses and 
a secretary. Students are given every opportunity to discuss questions 
with either the physician or the psychiatrist. 


Mount Holyoke’s catalog says: 
Problems in mental hygiene are referred to the Resident Psychiatrist who 
is also one of the college physicians. 

The catalog of Sarah Lawrence includes the following: 


A consulting psychiatrist works with the administration and faculty 
committees in making educational plans and is available for conference 
with advisers and students upon their request. 


Wesleyan’s catalog states that 


Psychiatric service is available for students who have failed to make a 
satisfactory adjustment to college life or who wish this help for any 
reason. Appointments are made through the college physician. 


A second group of institutions has some mental hygiene service, 
but mentions it somewhat obliquely. At Fisk, for instance: 


Corrective gymnastics, psychiatrical treatment, X-ray and other physical 
treatments are given from time to time in accord with the direction of 
personnel officers and the medical advisers. 


The Kansas University health service 
does not provide services of any specialists other than the part time 
consultants in radiology and mental hygiene. 

At Minnesota 


Since both physical and mental health are necessary for successful achieve- 
ment throughout life, the University provides service to aid students in 
maintaining optimum health and to prevent the academic and economic 
loss due to indisposition or illness. 
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The Radcliffe catalog says: 


For surgical, medical or psychiatric problems the college physicians feel 
free to use expert advice whenever that is deemed advisable. 


Stanford has available for consultation 


Medical specialists in diseases of the skin, diseases of the ear, nose and 
throat, and neuropsychiatry. 


A third group of institutions, in the section of the college catalog 
on Student Health, reports that a psychiatrist is available. Connecticut 
College for Women says 


A psychiatrist comes to the college at regular intervals for consultation 
with students. 


At Swarthmore 


The psychiatrists of the Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital are con- 
sulted when the need arises. 


And at Wellesley 


The medical staff includes four physicians, one of whom is a psychiatrist. 


A fourth group of institutions lists a psychiatrist on the staff but 
does not say what he does and makes no further mention of his 
services in the description of Student Health. These institutions are: 
University of Akron, University of Atlanta, Harvard, Ohio State, 
Vassar, Williams and Yale. 

A fifth group is of colleges which have counseling service which 
may include some information about mental hygiene. Included in 
this group are those colleges which have a course in mental hygiene 
listed in the catalog, usually under the department of psychology. In 
this group are Adelphi, University of Akron, Antioch, Boston Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn College, Eastern New Mexico College and Evans- 
ville College. 

So far the data for this analysis have been supplied from college 
catalogs. If these data were the only source of information, one would 
be forced to conclude that the development of the mental hygiene 
movement in colleges and universities is very slight. The probability 
is strong that the catalogs do not represent what colleges are actually 
doing. Two studies have been made which would indicate that colleges 
and universities are more concerned than would appear to be the 
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case from their catalogs. Diehl and Shepard’® made a somewhat 
extensive study of the health of college students for the American 
Council on Education in 1939. They sent questionnaires to 646 col- 
leges and universities listed in the Educational Directory of the U.S. 
Office of Education. To these questionnaires 549 colleges and uni- 
versities replied. Medical advice was available in three quarters of 
these 549. To the question about mental hygiene service about 140 
colleges reported that they provided some type of counsel in prob- 
lems of mental hygiene; in 57 of these the work was carried on by a 
consultant or resident psychiatrist. 

Another study was made by Theophile Raphael and others’® 
who came to the conclusion that “the matter of mental hygiene has 
become increasingly a subject of thought and interest’ among col- 
leges and universities. They also sent out a questionnaire on which 
one question was, “Do you feel the need for attention along mental 
hygiene lines to be an important one for college students?”’ Of the 
479 institutions replying to this question over 93 per cent replied in 
the affirmative. Another question was, “Are you interested in estab- 
lishing a mental hygiene consultation service through which advice 
would be available on an individual basis?’’ Forty-one per cent replied 
that they had services already established, 49 per cent that they 
wanted some. — 

These may be valuable indications of future development, showing 
that there is a growing concern for thorough and individualized men- 
tal hygiene service. Why has more attention not been devoted to the 
question in the college catalog? Probably one reason is that “academic 
communities are no more immune to long-standing popular prejudice 
than other segments of society.’’!7 There probably is not a well 
founded belief that mental hygiene service is needed by college stu- 
dents. “So strong is our psychological resistance that there is little 
agitation and less anxiety about the problem in the public mind. We 
wish to conceal from ourselves the fact of mental illness, and we 
think that simple kindness and diet and quiet and avoidance of 
psychiatrists and of special mental hospitals will make us recover 
spontaneously ‘by ourselves.’ ’’*® There is still a large fear of quacks 


*H_. S. Diehl and C. E. Shepard, op. cit., p. 57-8. 

* Theophile Raphael and others, “Mental Hygiene in American Colleges and 
Universities,” Mental Hygiene, XX (1938), 221-36, 

™C. C. Fry and E. G. Rostow, op. cit., p. 553. 

™ Gregory Zilboorg, op. cit., p. 67-8. 
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and queerness in the whole field of the treatment of mental health; 
not until that is somewhat worn down through the years will satis- 
factory results be obtained. There is still a great concern for the 
expensiveness of psychiatry. Many people could not afford to see a 
“‘good”’ psychiatrist even if they would. It will surely be admitted 
that the undergraduate himself is not prepared for any self-revealing 
interviews with a strange doctor or counselor. His “favorite slogan 
is that ‘psychiatry may be all right for weaklings, but any one with 
guts can work through his own problems.’ Yet nothing could be 
farther from the truth.”*” 

There is a growing interest on the part of many people, educators, 
social workers, parents, perhaps even undergraduates themselves, in 
the improvement of the counseling which is going on in colleges and 
universities. It is not too much to hope that when and if the services 
are improved, word of them will be put into the college catalogs. 


*C.C. Fry, op. cit., p. 906. 











The Relationship of the Traits of the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory to 
Academic Success 


WILLIAM R. ZALMAN 


T IS A MATTER of some concern to many teachers to find that the 
I achievement of pupils often is not reasonably comparable to that 
indicated by their potential abilities. Their grades are frequently 
either higher or lower than would be expected on the basis of meas- 
ured aptitudes. What are some of the factors underlying these 
discrepancies? Is it reasonable to expect the well adjusted person to 
achieve about as indicated by his capacity, and to expect the mal- 
adjusted person to achieve less? 

Frequently the answers to such questions are sought by the use of 
personality tests and other standard methods of appraising personal 
and social adjustment. Since the study of personality traits holds an 
important place in educational and personnel work, it is necessary 
to investigate and evaluate carefully the use of tests. No judgment 
about the personality traits of a given individual can be satisfactory 
so long as it is based upon measurements whose values are not well 
known in the situations they are made to serve. 

In the present study attention was directed to the Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory. This is not because studies of this test are lacking, 
but simply because more light is needed regarding its meaning and 
its dependability for certain purposes. More particularly, there is the 
question of how it performs in relation to measures of student achieve- 
ment in college, especially where assumptions have already been 
made (but not tested) about the réle of personality traits in particular 
areas of achievement. 

The question takes on added importance when we consider that 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory is used in large numbers in col- 
lege personnel programs as well as in other guidance situations. In 
the present study an attempt was made to learn whether or not this 
test shows, either as a whole or in any of its parts, significant rela- 
tionship to student achievement as indicated by grades in two college 
courses and average grades in all subjects. 
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More specifically, the investigation was an attempt to determine 
the relationship existing between the several traits of personality 
measured by the Bernreuter Personality Inventory and (1) academic 
success as indicated by the average of semester grades in all courses, 
(2) semester grades in Freshman English, and (3) the grade tre- 
ceived in the first semester of Military Science. 

The courses used in this study, English I and Military Science, 
were chosen because they involved large numbers of cases; and the 
matter of number and representativeness of cases seemed important 
to the findings. 

Questions like the following further contributed to the choice of 
English I and Military Science as areas for study: 

English I, presumably, offers a chance for self-expression. Is it 
reasonable to expect a neurotic person to be able to express himself 
in written composition? May one expect the self-sufficient person to 
sit down and with a minimum of seeking advice complete an assign- 
ment in theme writing? Or perhaps it is in this class that the highly 
imaginative introvert performs best. He may put his day-dreaming 
into words. Will the self-confidence of a particular student contribute 
to his performance in class? 

Correspondingly, what are the factors in personality that lead to 
success in courses in Military Science? Will the person scoring high 
on B4-D also score high in this course? If a person is dominant and 
self-sufficient, will he display those qualities of initiative and leader- 
ship necessary for success in Military Science, provided, of course, 
that part of the grade is actually based on those qualities? 

These are just a few of the pertinent questions arising and it was 
hoped that the statistical investigation would give us a part of the 
answers, so far as this study was concerned. 

The problem of determining averages and what subjects, if any, 
should be excluded from consideration in individual cases resulted 
in the following procedure: All courses were included in the study, 
except that incompletes were not counted, neither were courses 
dropped, whether in good standing or not. Failures were counted as 
a grade of 50. The grade in each course was multiplied by the num- 
ber of hours of credit; the totals for all courses were then added and 
the sum divided by the total number of hours. 

The records which were used were those of University of Nebraska 
male students who had taken the Bernreuter test under the direction 
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of the Guidance Consultant of the University of Nebraska Junior 
Division. The total number of cases in the study was 159. 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN RATINGS ON THE BERNREUTER 
AND GRADES IN COLLEGE CLASSES 











N= 159 
Bernreuter Scholastic Military 
Traits Averages Science English 
B1-N —.02 01 —.07 
B2-S 03 05 .06 
B3-I —.01 .23* —.02 
B4.D 02 03 01 
7 —.01 .003 —.04 
.03 .03 .00 


F2-S 





* This coefficient is the only one which was substantially larger than its own 
probable error. The P.E. in this case was +.05. 


Several circumstances of some interest are indicated by the fore- 
going table: 

Rather than the strongly -positive relationship which one might 
expect between non-neurotic scores and success in English classes, 
the non-neurotics (low scores on B1-N) were found to have only a 
slightly greater tendency to be identified with success in Freshman 
English. 

B2-S (Self-sufficiency) is positively, but not significantly, related 
to the other variables. 

There is but one significant coefficient of correlation, that between 
B3-I (Introversion-Extroversion) and Military Science, .23 + .05. 

The B4-D (Dominance-Submissiveness) trait shows no correlation 
with any of the other three variables. The same conclusions would 
apply to traits Fl-C (Confidence) and F2-S (Sociability). 

These findings take on some added interest, if not importance, in 
view of the fact that the usual impression of the introversion-extro- 
version trait would have identified it in the opposite way with pro- 
ficiency in Military Science. The same may be said of the B1-N trait. 
While the person receiving low (non-neurotic) scores on the B1-N 
scale earned higher scholastic grades (averages) and achieved more 
in Freshman English, it was the person whose scores identified him 
with the neurotic trait who earned a higher grade in Military Science. 

It was assumed, when the present study was set up, that certain 
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traits, as measured by the Bernreuter Inventory, would be associated 
with the several ratings of scholarship. To take Military Science as an 
example, it might be expected that the person receiving the higher 
grades in this subject would have the following characteristics: he 
would be non-neurotic, extroverted, dominant, self-sufficient, and 
self-confident. 

A re-examination of the results contradict some of these expecta- 
tions, however; for, at least in the general trend, it is the person who 
scores high on the B1-N and the B3-I scales who receives the better 
grades in Military Science. Slightly in line with the above-mentioned 
expectations, but not significantly so, he is more often than not self- 
confident (F1-C), self-sufficient (B2-S) and dominant (B4-D). 

The fact that there were so few statistically significant relationships 
between the Bernreuter traits and grades in courses other than Mili- 
tary Science is perhaps the finding of most importance. 

Where one might have expected a stronger relationship between 
emotional stability (low scores on the B1-N scale) and grades, no 
such correlation was found. Nor was it found where Freshman Eng- 
lish was involved. The same situation holds in the case of self- 
sufficiency and self-confidence in their relationship to scholastic aver- 
age and Freshman English, respectively. 

In general, it was shown in this study that little relationship, of a 
significant nature, obtained between ratings on the Bernreuter In- 
ventory and college grades. There was but one statistically depend- 
able coefficient of correlation among the various factors which were 
examined. This was the coefficient of .23 + .05 between B3-I (Intro- 
vert-Extrovert) and Military Science. 

















Federal Relations in Education 


EDGAR L. MORPHET 


one small respect be something like writing a mystery thriller. 

There are certain places where readers may be expected to grasp the 

edges of their chairs and gasp audibly—particularly if one takes the 

position that federal support of education is possible without a 

number of dangerous and undesirable federal controls of education. 
The position any person or group takes regarding federal support 

or federal control of education depends to a great extent upon the 
assumptions which that person or group accepts. It might be helpful, 
therefore, to examine certain assumptions—to face them fairly and 
squarely and see what they look like in broad daylight. That is largely 
what this article attempts to do in the paragraphs below. 

1. Some federal influence over education is inevitable. From the time 
of the establishment of the nation numerous policies followed by 
the Federal Government have had a marked influence on educa- 
tion. The early land grants to the states for educational purposes 
certainly exerted a very significant influence favoring the estab- 
lishment of schools and educational institutions in the various 
states. Such policies as those represented by the provision of funds 
for land grant colleges through the Morrill Act, the provision of 
support for extension services, the grants for vocational education, 
have all exerted a significant influence. Most people would prob- 
ably agree that by and large these influences have been beneficial 
and that the establishment of these policies has done far more 
good than harm. There are moreover many other ways in which 
the Federal Government has influenced, is continuing and will 
continue to influence education in the respective states. For ex- 
ample, differential freight rates and tarriff policies have had a 
significant influence on the economic development of the states 
and on their ability to finance an adequate educational program 
for all of their citizens. 

It seems clear that some federal influence or control over edu- 
cation is unavoidable regardless of the policies followed. The word 
“control” is a difficult word. It is often used as a “red herring” 
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term to confuse issues. It is too broad to be used specifically and 
precisely. Some controls are desirable and some are undesirable. 
The problem, therefore, is to distinguish between the desirable 
and the undesirable controls and to encourage the establishment 
of policies which will reduce the undesirable controls to a mini- 
mum. 

There is always danger that there may be some undesirable federal 
control of education. This danger will exist whether or not the 
Federal Government provides support for education. It is inherent 
in the fact that the Federal Government establishes policies which 
may affect the educational program directly or which may affect 
the economic situation and indirectly affect the educational pro- 
gram. 

Citizens of this nation are properly most concerned over the 
possibility that the Federal Government may attempt to influence 
the curriculum and to determine what is taught and how it is 
taught. We have seen what has happened in Germany and in other 
countries in which education has been brought under the direct 
control of a strong central government which sought to use edu- 
cation for narrow national ends. Any control, therefore, which 
seeks to influence the curriculum or to regulate what is taught in 
the schools and colleges should be considered an undesirable con- 
trol. On the other hand, a policy which makes it possible for 
better educational opportunities to be provided for a larger pro- 
portion of the citizens of the nation has possibilities of being de- 
sirable and beneficial. We must be alert to the dangers yet must 
not fail to recognize and encourage policies which may be bene- 
ficial. 

We have had many undesirable federal controls over education 
during recent years. A large proportion of the citizens of the na- 
tion seem to think that by avoiding direct federal support for edu- 
cation we can avoid any possibility of undesirable federal control. 
Such thinking is dangerous and misleading. In fact, by avoiding a 
system of direct federal support to the states for schools we may 
be drifting into a situation which will bring more dangerous and 
more undesirable controls than would be likely to come through 
a properly organized system of federal support. For example, a 
few years ago under the W.P.A. we had nursery schools, adult 
schools and other types of educational programs operated more of 
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less directly by the Federal Government. The policies were de- 
termined by the Federal Government, the personnel employed by 
the Federal Government and the schools were established more or 
less in competition with state systems. States thus were not in 
position to meet certain phases of their proper responsibility except 
in direct competition with the Federal Government. This policy 
tended indirectly at least to weaken state programs of education 
instead of strengthening them. 

Then we had the N.Y.A. sponsored and financed directly by 
the Federal Government. The N.Y.A. schools were unquestionably 
federalized schools. In many states they competed directly and 
openly with vocational schools and tended to weaken state and local 
programs although they may have helped to meet certain essential 
needs. When the N.Y.A. was abolished no move was made to 
provide the states with equivalent funds so that they could be in 
better position to meet the needs which the Federal Government 
had recognized as existing. Fortunately, many states are now at- 
tempting to meet these needs in spite of the fact that the Federal 
Government has temporarily lost interest in the problem. 

More recently federal funds have been made available to help 
to provide school and other community facilities in war congested 
areas. These funds have not been made available to the states so 
that the states could proceed to develop their own programs but 
have been administered directly by the Federal Government which 
to an undesirable extent has dictated the policies which are to be 
followed. The Federal Government has determined in those areas 
even such matters as salaries to be paid teachers. While federal 
funds have been almost essential to assist in solving war-created 
problems in such communities they were made available through 
the F.W.A.—a non-educational agency—in such a manner that a 
maximum of undesirable federal controls was exerted. School 
lunch funds provide another interesting illustration of federal con- 
trol with many undesirable features. Instead of the funds being 
made available directly to the states to be used in accordance with 
reasonable criteria, the funds in many instances have been made 
available directly to local communities. When the Southern states 
attempted to insist on their rights a year ago and have the funds 
handled through the states the federal government sought in every 
way possible to break down this policy but eventually had to yield 
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because of the united opposition of the chief state school officers 
of the region. 

Many pages could be devoted to a discussion of such tendencies, 
The conclusion is obvious. We have had many undesirable federal 
controls of various aspects of education during recent years largely 
because we have been unrealistic and have thought we were avoid- 
ing any danger of undesirable federal control by refusing to permit 
the establishment of any direct system of federal support. Instead 
we have had considerable federal support and a marked degree of 
undesirable federal control of education as a result of the policy 
of providing funds through non-educational agencies. 


. We cannot avoid undesirable federal controls of education by 


avoiding a direct system of federal aid to the states for education. 
We have tried that policy and it did not work. Federal support at 
least for certain aspects of education is inevitable. There is a 
growing tendency for the Federal Government to recognize cer- 
tain educational needs and to provide support for specific aspects 
of education. We shall, therefore, have to face the prospects of 
undesirable federal controls through funds which are granted to 
non-educational federal agencies which can establish their own 
controls or through funds granted for specific aspects of the edu- 
cational program, thus tending to disrupt the balanced program 
which states and local school systems should be in position to 
develop. Some type of federal support at least for certain aspects 
of education seems to be inevitable. 

The danger arising from having no Federal funds for education 
is just as serious as the danger of undesirable federal controls. 
Such an assumption may, at first glance, seem strange. When we 
look at the facts, however, it may not seem so illogical. There are 
dangers to be faced either way we turn. Suppose there were no 
federal funds for any phase of education. There would still be a 
danger of undesirable controls or influences affecting education 
which would grow out of economic and social policies. Moreover, 
the fact that no federal funds were provided for any phase of 
education would mean that children and youth reared in certain 
sections of the nation have inadequate educational opportunities 
and that the nation would continue to be handicapped by near- 
illiteracy and all that goes with it. In a democracy such a condition 
presents a very real and serious danger. On the other hand if we 
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do have federal support for schools there is always a chance that 
we may be confronted with some undesirable federal controls. 
That is also a real danger. But this danger can be averted if we 
are alert to the possibilities, while the danger from near-ignorance 
cannot entirely be averted because of the economic factors in- 
volved if sole reliance for support of education is placed with the 
states and local school systems. 


6. We can have federal support for education without undesirable 


federal controls. Undesirable federal controls are not inevitable. 
They are to be guarded against. They can be avoided if we face 
the issues and write into the law those controls which are to be 
imposed and prohibit all other types of controls. They will not be 
avoided if we continue with the system of providing indirect 
federal aid and at the same time pretending that we are avoiding 
the issue by avoiding direct federal support. 


7. The best way to avoid undesirable federal controls of educatiom 


is to develop strong state systems of education and to provide 
support for education through the states. A strong state system of 
education does not mean a system in which the state exerts un- 
desirable controls over local school systems and educational insti- 
tutions. It means a system in which the state and local school 
authorities co-operate in providing an adequate program. It means 
that the state establishes desirable minimum standards and pro- 
vides funds to assure that those standards can be met. Many states 
can be in position to provide adequate funds only when the federal 
government establishes a direct system of federal aid, with the 
funds apportioned to the states to be administered and expended 
by the states for educational purposes. 


. There are many groups opposed to federal support for education 


who deliberately seek to confuse issues. Some groups opposing 
federal support of education are sincere in believing that federal 
support inevitably means federal control. Others who are pretend- 
ing to be sincere are opposed to federal support for public educa- 
tion for selfish reasons which are not frankly stated. For example, 
they may fear that federal support would strengthen public edu- 
cational institutions and tend to weaken parochial schools. One of 
these religious groups has stated openly that federal aid would be 
acceptable if it is provided for religious as well as public educa- 
tional institutions, thus indicating that they are not so much con- 
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cerned with the danger of federal control as with the matter of 
getting federal support extended to their own institutions. The 
issue of federal support should be faced and discussed on its 
merits and in the light of its implications for the welfare of the 
entire nation rather than be confused by extraneous rationaliza- 
tions. 

. Unless we face these issues fairly we are almost certain to drift 
into more undesirable federal controls of education. We have seen 
what has happened during recent years and may draw our own 
conclusions as to what is likely to happen during coming years 
unless we face the issue fairly and honestly. We can and should 
have general federal support for education. This support can be 
provided without the danger of undesirable federal controls if we 
are alert to the dangers and possibilities. On the other hand we 
can refuse to face the issue and can drift further into a system of 
piecemeal or indirect aid through non-educational federal agencies 
with accompanying undesirable controls—as we have during tre- 
cent years. Of the two alternatives the program of general federal 
support for education through regularly constituted state educa- 
tional organizations seems to offer a maximum of advantages and 
a minimum of dangers. 
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Editorial Comment 
Compulsory Military Training Again 


N THE April 1945 number of the JoURNAL, the editor reviewed 
] some vigorous arguments in favor of compulsory military training 
for our young men. At that time the arguments were deserving of 
careful consideration, as many of them still are. It seems to me, 
however, that the validity of a good many of the arguments went up 
with the atomic bomb. 

It begins to look very much as though in the future troop and fleet 
concentrations might be nothing better than good targets. One atomic 
bomb, properly aimed, should be able to destroy whole divisions or 
wreak havoc among ships in any anchorage. Air fields would be 
equally vulnerable—so vulnerable that we may conceivably have to 
work out a jet-propelled atomic bomb, and do away with reliance on 
aircraft. Whatever fantastic variations of mechanism the days to 
come may see perfected, it seems a little dubious to provide such 
targets in a world where so many people do not like us at all. 

Laymen are not as a rule supposed to understand much of military 
and naval matters, however, and may well wait for expert opinion. 
On the other hand, people in the business of education should be able 
to realize that the future of warfare is to a great extent in their hands 
from now on. 

Before atomic bombs fell on Japan, there might have been a good 
deal to say in favor of taking future generations of scientists away 
from their education for a year, to let them learn to drill and dig 
holes; now it is hard to see the reason of such an argument. It looks 
too much as though our best defense were to give as many capable 
students as possible the best scientific education possible, and furnish 
them with all conceivable means of research—and to give all students, 
scientific or not, a thorough understanding of national and interna- 
tional affairs. 

If we may assume with many of our commentators that in a short 
time most nations will be producing atomic bombs, and that this 
nation will have no wish to use them, then it seems likely that our 
best defense is to follow in our own footsteps, and do with bombs 
as we did with poison gas. We got the jump on our enemies with gas. 
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Although they might have been very happy to use poison gas, they 
did not dare; because we told them that if they started gas warfare, 
we would finish it; and we had the gas. Germany might have de- 
stroyed England, but the Germans knew that if that happened it 
would sign the death warrant of all Germany. The Japanese might 


have destroyed many islands and much of China, but they knew that - 


Japan would be destroyed if they did. No one used gas, because the 
allies that could have survived its use had the gas to back up their 
statement. 

If, with our present advantage, we quickly set up an establishment 
of manufacturing units, research laboratories, strategic bases, and 
shrewdly aimed launching platforms, we may always be able to return 
many times over the destruction of atomic bomb or other attacks. 
We may be able to tell the world at large that if any one starts atomic 
bombing, we will finish it. Since our possible enemies, except one, 
are of comparatively small size, we could presumably destroy them 
before they could destroy us. The exception, of course, is the U.S.S.R. 

We and the Russians might go after each other with rockets and 
atomic bombs and all sorts of engines of death, but we should have a 
very hard time really annihilating each other. Perhaps the best we 
could do would be to put each other in a position to be enslaved by 
any one else that wanted to take a little trouble. If we and the Rus- 
sians get after each other in the war of the future, it will simply be 
money in some one else’s pocket—big money. 

To return for a moment to the position we now hold, and can 
continue to hold if we move fast and steadily: Old time military train- 
ing for great numbers seems to have little relevance to our present 
situation. On the other hand, scientific research must proceed con- 
stantly, vigorously, and increasingly—or we'll be left lamenting. 
Once we lose our advantage, all the foxholes and all the brass in the 
universe won't save us. Our defense is to keep ahead in scientific 
activity. Our present generation of scientists has served us magnifi- 
cently; but we have no new generation: all the young men are in 
uniform. But young Britons and young Russians are not! They are in 
laboratories. : 

We have never given our scientists the support they deserve. Two 
physicists, for instance, who worked on the atomic bomb do not 
have so much as a laboratory in their home institution where their 
apparatus is protected from chemical fumes. Students who might, 
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with a mere trifle of financial help, develop into first rate research 
scientists, either do not get a scientific education that will prepare 
them, or are enticed into commercial activity of immediate financial 
importance, but little future value to us. We may prate vaguely of 
the responsibility of the individual to see his own way through school; 
but if we want that individual to save us when we're drowning, we'd 
better see to it that he knows how to swim, even if he has to learn in 
the public schools. 

The fault is not entirely with our educational institutions, but it is 
largely there. Faculties have been too ready and willing to assume 
their own insignificance, as jabbered at them by irresponsible and 
ignorant critics. Administrations have been too ready to economize, 
discouraging good men and eventually acquiring faculties that are a 
good deal like the parodies just mentioned. Boards of trustees too 
often seem ready to drown with a dollar in their pockets rather than 
swim and keep the dollar too. If, as seems likely, the future of the 
nation hangs on educators, whether teachers, administrators, or boards 
of control, it is high time for the educators to get busy, and stop 
taking orders from those who don’t know what they are talking 
about. 

Beyond all this, which is a pretty bloodthirsty and dismal prospect, 
educators have another and even greater obligation and privilege. In 
the hope that safety through launching platforms may be a temporary 
affair, and that lasting safety through understanding may come some 
day, our educational institutions should not hesitate longer in assum- 
ing the responsibility of enlightening young people as to their duties 
and privileges as citizens of their nation and of the world. (How 
much enlightenment is needed in this country we may see demon- 
strated by Senator Bilbo. ) 

We have almost no understanding of ourselves or our place in the 
world, actual or possible; and until we have some understanding, we 
can hardly lead the way to international amity or advocate the virtues 
of international education. At present we are scattering nosegays in 
the dark; and the boys who are after big money don’t bother to stop 
and smell. 

If we had some understanding of even our own virtue, we might 
see more clearly the way to work things out with the U.S.S.R. If 
neither we nor they can bomb or blow each other into nonentity, we 
can still make life an endless misery for each other, once we start 
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fighting. We can destroy each other economically and intellectually. 
It seems hardly worth while to undertake such a performance; yet 
there are a number of self-styled realists who would apparently like 
to. Those realists are not so very realistic, however, because they know 
nothing of another method of getting on that we have followed 
throughout our history. 

We not only have done the job, but we can easily show every one 
else how we did it. The Canadian border, three thousand miles long, 
is without fortification or other means of defense. There is no navy 
on the Great Lakes. We take the Canadian border for granted, for- 
getting that it is perhaps a unique phenomenon in man’s history, and 
that it has worked and paid. Like us, the Canadians would consider it 
silly to erect fortifications, because regardless of what we might fight 
about, it would not be worth the cost. 

The Canadians know, and we know, that it would cost much more 
to fight than to keep the peace, however much it may cost to keep the 
peace. (Not much, as a matter of fact.) A similar attitude could solve 
most of our difficulties with the U.S.S.R. It will cost more to settle 
any dispute with the Russians by fighting than it will by not fighting. 
If the practical men of affairs, the realists, would ponder the Canadian 
border, they might not regard such an idea as visionary. 

Certainly here is an opportunity for educational institutions to pro- 
mote the defense of our country. Perhaps it is too early in the game 
to get great results for substituting what we might call applied his- 
tory for mere storage of fact; but it is a good time to make a start in 
the consideration of the practical futility of warfare and the excellent 
example of prosperity along the Canadian border. This is no appeal to 
man’s higher nature, at all: it is only a suggestion that it is money in 
our pockets to stay out of fights; and that if we want to stay out, we'll 
have to prevent them. 

It is desirable, if not essential, to give every prospective scientist 
the best education possible. It is no less desirable, in the long run, to 
give every young American as much opportunity as possible to judge 
of the relevancy of various human affairs. If the scientists may protect 
us today, the humanists may protect our children. 

S. A. Nock 
Kansas State College 
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Descriptive Titles 


OR A GOOD many years the American Association of Collegiate 

Registrars has been making a determined attempt to establish 
the principle that a transcript is not complete unless it bears descriptive 
titles of the courses it lists. By and large the effort has been successful, 
but a few registrars—mostly in institutions of strictly local influence 
whose clientele is so limited that they know nothing about the need 
for co-operation—still hold out against it. 

There are many reasons why a descriptive title should be an in- 
tegral part of the listing of each course. In the first place, most insti- 
tutions spend time, money, and effort in supplying such titles as a 
part of every transcript, and they are certainly entitled to the same 
courtesy on the part of those whose transcripts they receive. In the 
second place, accuracy is best served by having each course identified 
by those to whom the information is readily available, rather than by 
someone who must look it up in a catalog, to say nothing of the fact 
that maintaining a file of catalogs for many institutions over many 
years is a costly and cumbersome procedure. And in the third place, 
while titles can be supplied in the issuing office by a transcript clerk 
or a minor assistant, transcripts when received are evaluated by an 
executive whose time is worth a great deal more, and should not be 
spent in thumbing through catalogs. 

A few institutions which used to supply complete transcripts, in- 
cluding titles, discontinued the practice when they acquired photo- 
static or similar equipment for reproducing records. No such methods 
of reproduction should be put into service unless the permanent record 
has been designed to lend itself to that kind of use, and certainly 
the mere fact that the college has bought a photostat machine does 
not absolve the registrar of his obligation to issue complete and usable 
transcripts. The JOURNAL suggests that it is about time we entered 
into a general agreement to award no credit whatever except upon 
the basis of transcripts that are issued in full compliance with prac- 
tices which the Association has approved. 


Discrimination 


OME of the less intelligent representatives of the press have had a 
good deal to say in recent weeks about the selective enrollment 
policies of Dartmouth College. President Hopkins stated his position 
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unequivocally. “Any college of restricted enrollment must depend 
on quotas in everything—as to East and West, public and private 
schools, urban and agricultural areas, and racial groups as well.” He 
said in effect that Dartmouth attempted to keep a balance between 
the races essentially comparable to that in the population at large. 

For this he was roundly berated, and accused of being anti-Semitic, 
Not anti-Eastern or anti-Western, be it noted, nor anti-public-school 
nor anti-agricultural, but only anti-Semitic. 

The stir that this aroused was not very serious, because President 
Hopkins was not unduly disturbed by it, and has the backing of an 
intelligent board of trustees. But it is an unpleasant symptom of the 
general tendency to mistake emotions for ideas, and sympathy for 
liberalism. Everyone knows that any minority which cannot or will 
not be assimilated creates peculiar problems by its very existence. Yet 
anyone who mentions those problems above a whisper is instantly 
compared with Hitler and Streicher, and accused of being the kind of 
person the war was fought to eliminate. Probably nobody ever solved 
a problem by ignoring its existence, and any college administrator 
would be derelict in his duty if he shut his eyes to the need for keeping 
a representative and balanced student body, until his institution had 
been overrun by one group or another. The racial problem, like many 
another, will not be solved until it is attacked in broad daylight and 
discussed without evasions. No democratic institution such as a col- 
lege has the right to exclude students on grounds of prejudice or in- 
tolerance, but surely any institution has not only the right but the 
duty to determine its policies and attempt to preserve a wholesome 
balance between the various groups of its clientele. 
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Book Reviews 


Miers, Earl Schenck, The Ivy Years, New Brunswick: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1945, Pp. xiv + 229. 


When a book about undergraduates can command the eager interest of 
one whose undergraduate days are thirty years past—that book “has some- 
thing!” The Ivy Years did just that. Interest grew as succeeding chap- 
ters developed surging waves of nostalgic memories. Through the ex- 
periences of Jeremy Baxter, who went to Rutgers with the “shakes” and 
his home made book case, there came again into sharp mental focus many 
an incident, event, personality ; moments pleasant, comic, commonplace and 
tragic—long laid away in the cedar chest of the mind. 

Jeremy came to the campus nervous, lonesome, and a bit apprehensive. 
The growth of his mind, his heart and his spirit is effectively told as 
through leisure, play and work he comes to know his friends—both the 
normal ones and those slightly abnormal in some respect or other. The 
irritation at the boy who spreads papers on the shower room floor and 
the inspiration which leads to the midnight parade to the campus of the 
Women’s College are pictured convincingly and made to fit into the pat- 
tern of undergraduate activities. 

Rutgers’ professors as depicted both inside and outside of classrooms 
ring the bell of authenticity. There is the one who needs to have an alarm 
clock set off at the close of the period to make him realize that bells are 
sounded to bring classes to a close, not to start the teacher on a last ten 
minute paragraph. The teacher who literally drove College Algebra into 
Jeremy’s head by sheer mental intensity and the other who opened the 
vistas of philosophic inquiry and speculation—these and Dr. Will whose 
regard for “standards” would not allow him to gamble on the side of 
humaneness, all have their counterparts on many a campus. Youth at its 
unthinkirig cruelest is reflected in the classroom scene in which lads of 
“atheistic” leanings deride and talk down the professor whose spiritual 
convictions ate deep seated but worn on his sleeve where they are easily 
bruised. The genuine sincerity and ability with which college professors 
come to their jobs, and fail or succeed in them for the same reasons that 
other men do in countless other jobs, is amply attested by Jeremy and his 
fellows. 

The fraternity system is intelligently appraised by those who are and 
those who are not pledged. Its importance is neither played down nor 
overrated. Opportunities which the college paper affords for developing 
the aspirant for journalistic fame and the personal qualities which make 
for success in any field are set forth at length in the presentation of The 
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Targum and its staff. Whether a student should work so hard that the 
broadening influences of college are lost is the theme of the sandwich route 
interlude. Religion with its inescapable part in a man’s life comes in for 
consideration from several angles—the intimate group, the class, the con- 
tacts with the theology students at the nearby seminary. And girls, of course 
girls are in this book about real college people. They come in naturally and 
fairly easily as life brings them into the consciousness of young men in 
their college years. The romance of Jeremy and Agnes, their reactions to the 
house mother of Jameson Hall, and the final happy outcome bring the 
book to a stereotyped but convincing conclusion. 

If occasionally the machinery creaks because too much development is 
made to center in one run-of-the-mine student, the creak can be forgiven 
because of the general effect attained. Puzzling to many a liberal arts 
teacher will be the sentence, “Jeremy read every notice, wondering uneasily 
who did hire the man who had majored in the liberal arts.” Jeremy, we 
ate told repeatedly, was in the professional journalism curriculum. The four 
fraternity men who controlled The Targum board which named the editor 
—did they really vote unanimously in favor of the Barb solely on the basis 
of his qualifications ? 

The book is worthwhile reading as a story for its own sake; as a pre- 
orientation assignment for prospective college freshmen; by teachers and 
administrators who wish a look at themselves; by undergraduates and “old 
grads” of any class numeral. And if all these groups read it, many other 


individuals will learn about it and read it too! 
O. H. RECHARD, Dean 


College of Liberal Arts 
University of Wyoming 


Traxler, Arthur E., Techniques of Guidance, New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1945, Pp. xiv + 394. 

This book is a refreshing change from the many rather vague and 
unsatisfactory textbooks in the extremely broad area of guidance. The 
author’s approach to the field is “. . . relatively uncomplicated, objective, 
straightforward, and matter-of-fact. The central idea is to gather as much 
relevant information as possible about each pupil, organize it so that it 
shows both status at any given time and growth over a period of years, and 
use these data with understanding in the distribution and adjustment of 
individual pupils.” 

Dr. Traxler is well qualified to write a book to be used as a source 
book by teachers, administrators, and guidance workers. He is at present 
Associate Director of the Educational Records Bureau and has had extensive 
experience in the field, particularly at the secondary school level. 
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Educational institutions in the process of organizing guidance programs 
will find the publication an authoritative source of sound, practical, and 
up to date information on tests, records, and counseling techniques. Al- 
though the main emphasis of the work seems to be on the secondary schools, 
all levels of guidance work are included in the discussion and in the lists 
of materials available. Workers in established guidance programs will find 
real stimulation in comparing their activities to the author’s concept of a 
complete program. 

Some counselors may feel that Dr. Traxler has minimized the importance 
of personal counseling or working toward personal adjustment through 
face to face methods. However, in the opinion of this reviewer, this 
criticism is not justified. The author is completely consistent in his in- 
sistence “. . . that counselors who are not psychologists are entirely 
capable of performing the distributive functions of guidance and many 
of the less involved adjustive functions, provided they will get acquainted 
with and use the techniques for knowing individuals.” 

Guidance workers will welcome this book as the sort of handbook to 
which they can continuously turn for information on all types of problems 
in their daily work. Furthermore, they should be extremely grateful to the 
author for his commendable attitude that holds up the objective of the 
need for truly objective, scientific data before any guidance program can be 
effective. 

RICHARD C. CROSBY 
Director of Student Counselling 
Miami University 


Jacques Barzun, Teacher in America, Boston: Little Brown & Com- 
pany, 1945, Pp. 319. 

During the past few years, American colleges and universities have been 
the scene of much appraisal of current modes in education and of urgent 
blueprinting against the time when higher education might function freely, 
unhampered by the difficulties and restrictions of a wartime economy. 
Much of the investigation has been a confused mixture of busyness and 
business, motivated by such issues as justification and survivalism as well 
as by the realization that somehow higher education has not performed its 
best services. There has been a rash of publication, especially in the 
humanities, and national and regional conferences have been numerous. 
Unfortunately much of this to-do has been vitiated by Utopian ideals and 
fuzzy abstractionism about objectives and purposes. There is scarcely a 
campus that does not have its post-war planning committees, engaged in 
the slow and tortuous process of reconciling conflicting points of view, 
adjusting long-time vested interests of departments and individuals, and 
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attempting to find an equitable ground on which to build the higher educa- 
tion of tomorrow. More particularly, these campus committees have wrestled 
with such matters as curriculum revision, administrative re-organization, 
entrance and graduating requirements, special programs for special needs, 
etc. The fundamental purposes of education considered, little enough has 
been done with the most important consideration of all: teachers and the 
art of teaching. 

It is for this reason that Mr. Barzun’s Teacher in America is especially 
welcome at this time. Here is a book for professionals and laymen alike— 
lively, thought provoking, irritating, digressive after the manner of good 
talk, and free from the pseudo-scientific educational jargon that is at once 
a guarantee of dullness and obliqueness. In college communities, Teacher 
in America should be requited reading—for trustees, administrators, 
teachers, and students. One suspects, however, that it is least likely to be 
read by those who might most profit by its contents, which is to say by 
those who could be most effective in renovating current practices in educa- 
tion. To younger and liberal minded teachers, the book will be a welcome 
statement of much that has been apparent but never quite so aptly phrased 
as here. 

Mr. Barzun writes about teachers and teaching. His avowed intent is to 
by-pass the ‘‘overheated Utopia of Education” in favor of “the nature of 
subject matter and the practice of teaching.” However, education is not an 
incidental by-product of teaching. The result is inevitable: Teacher in 
America says a good deal about education. Yet, on the whole, the book 
focuses on the subtle and human relations between teacher and student 
which, in the long run, determine the success of the individual teacher as 
well as of education in general. And the primary end of these relations is 
not character building, as some would have it, but intellectual contact and 
development. 

Teacher in America subscribes to the conviction that there is a founda- 
tion of subject matter with which all college students should have significant 
acquaintance, the object being to develop intelligent perspectives that will 
make the college graduate eminently adaptable to the world he must live 
in. This foundation consists of the fine arts (including literature), the so- 
cial sciences (including history), the biological sciences, and the physical 
sciences, Most colleges nowadays give lip service to the idea of a core of 
essential knowledge, but, until recently, not too many have arranged to do 
anything about it. 

For the successful imparting of this foundation knowledge, Mr. Barzun 
sees superior virtues in co-operative survey courses as against the traditional 
system of loose and erratic electives and the narrow departmental introduc- 
tory courses, which are often pre-professional in nature or attractive 
“feeders” for departments. The rigid departmentalization of knowledge 
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has long been recognized for the evil that it is. In this connection, Mr. 
Barzun’s fling at the teaching of the natural sciences (“The Ivory Lab’) 
is amply justified both by experience and by observation. For the most part, 
science teachers have been content to teach their specialties to budding 
scientists, ignoring their broader obligations to initiate the common garden 
variety of undergraduate into the basic principles and services of science. 
These points are all well taken, though Mr. Barzun might have added that 
co-operative survey courses are themselves open to grave dangers, chief of 
which is that they may easily become discursive, tangential, and disordered 
to students who are exposed to a whirling merry-go-round of teaching 
techniques and personalities. One college, for instance, boasts that no fewer 
than seventeen instructors contribute directly to the instruction of a co- 
operative course in the humanities. 

It is high time that teaching be recognized as the most important single 
function in education and that the dangerous fallacy of confusing the 
separate functions of research and teaching be acknowledged and remedied. 
“No specialized skill implies the possession of any other.” Mr. Barzun does 
not cry down the claims of research as a legitimate part of college busi- 
ness, but, in the chapter entitled “The Ph.D. Octopus,” he does deplore 
the unnatural premium placed on research ability, as though it were ipso 
facto a guarantee of gifted teaching. The elaborate hierarchy of “haves” 
and “have-nots,” encouraged by graduate schools and college administra- 
tors, has produced a lamentable train of consequences, not the least of 
which are unfair discrimination, ill will, and academic snobbery. Actually 
the research habit inculcated in graduate schools and later set over against 
teaching as a twin rival for a teacher's time and energy has impaired 
effectiveness in both research and teaching. Unfortunately, in many of our 
larger universities, and by process of insidious osmosis in smaller ones as 
well, the more spectacular recognition, promotion, and salary go to the 
researcher, while the successful teacher must wait patiently on the mag- 
nanimity of the administration like a hired hand. According to Teacher in 
America, the solution to this vexatious discrimination is simple: scholarship 
should be looked upon as a special form of creation and teaching as an art, 
and while it need not be pre-supposed that never the twain do meet, it 
should at least be a principle of action that excellence in the one does 
not suffer by comparison with excellence in the other. 

Mr. Barzun is a champion of the classics, “‘rich fruits encased in thick 
and bitter rind,” because of their permanency in the pattern of human 
existence, their essential humanity, and their concern with conduct. Much of 
the credit for the current rehabilitation of the classics in higher education 
in America is traced to John Erskine and the course known as General 
Honors Reading, established in 1919 at Columbia. In fact, much of the 
illustration for Mr. Barzun’s text comes from Columbia. It should be 
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acknowledged in passing that a sizable number of small colleges, unable 
and unwilling to compete with the specialties of state universities, have 
pioneered in their own right in the utilization of the world’s best books, 
Teacher in America casts some slight suspicion on the Hundred Best Books 
curriculum instituted some years ago at St. John’s on the grounds that it 
may easily overreach itself, attempting to do “what the educated man 
should be expected to do for himself ten or fifteen years after his gradua- 
tion.” 

Of significance for post-war life is the chapter entitled “Too Little 
Money,” which discusses the obligations of a democratic society to provide 
opportunities for higher education to all of its gifted young people. As it 
now is, inadequate opportunities are furnished for the best brains of the 
younger generation, and, as a result, our intellectual capital is never fully 
or wisely utilized. The existing system of scholarships is discriminatory 
and limited, and supplementary grants in aid and loans do little to relieve 
a bad situation. It is possible that the GI Bill of Rights may prove to be a 
helpful object lesson in the broad assumption of educational responsibili- 
ties. But, says Mr. Barzun, if the present order of society entails educational 
obligations hitherto unacknowledged, these obligations in turn should 
not be construed as a guarantee of universal higher education—an A.B. in 
every home, as it were. Teacher in America recognizes the existence of an 
intellectual aristocracy that is highly educable and that this reservoir has 
been only partially tapped thus far. 

Of special interest to teachers will be Mr. Barzun’s opinion of the 
strenuous life of the teacher and of the legitimate compensations to which 
he is entitled, including ample leisure from academic responsibilities and 
a salary commensurate with his services. Americans have talked too long 
and prided themselves too much on the virtues of the “American way” 
in education; they have been too slow to take the first obvious step to 
assure the high quality in education that they insist on in their automobiles. 
The abysmal inadequacy of teachers’ salaries offers little occasion for smug 
complacency over the general state of education in this country. 

Readers, professional and otherwise, will appreciate Mr. Barzun’s sane 
comments on extra-curricular activities (“The Human Boy’), and those 
on the inside will delight in his jibes at the towering superstructure of 
administrative organization and the complex and overlapping machinery of 
deans and authority, not to mention that pseudo-democratic extravaganza, 
the college committee, with its amiable talk and ineffectuality (‘Deans 
within Deans”). Modern experience bears out the indictment of lifeless 
techniques and stereotyped texts used in the teaching of modern languages, 
though changes would appear to be in the offing here (‘Tongues and 
Areas”). Less effective and original are the chapters on the three R's 
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(“How to Write and Be Read,” “How to Read and Be Right,” and 
“Let X Equal’’). 

To canvass the teacher's place in American education is no small task, 
but Mr. Barzun has done it well and cogently in the three hundred pages 
of Teacher in America, salvaging the best from older and newer practices 
in education. Many will disagree violently with particular dicta, but few 
will deny the author's realism, sincerity, and sympathy. It would be petty to 
cavil at some of the too easy generalizations or at the lack of broader repre- 
sentation in examples and illustrations. The wonder is that so much has 
been accomplished in so short a space. In the end, one comes hard up 
against the inexorable fact that building programs, curriculum re-organiza- 
tion, administrative legerdemain, and the like offer no permanent solution 
to the ills of higher education. The larger hope lies in good teachers and 
teachable students. 

LAURENCE L. SMITH 
Associate Professor of English 
University of Wyoming 


The Role of Higher Education in War and After, Miller, J. Hillis, 
and Brooks, Dorothy V. N., New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944, 
Pp. xii + 222. 


Many articles and special studies have been published in the past three 
years dealing with the impact of the war upon higher education; however, 
this book is the first comprehensive examination of the problem, including 
not only the war activities of the colleges and universities but a thoughtful 
forecast of the problems and opportunities of these institutions in the 
post war years. 

The book is based largely upon data gathered by a Committee of the 
Association of Colleges and Universities of New York State, appointed in 
1941 to keep track of the direction in which the member institutions ap- 
peared to be moving, as well as those in other parts of the country. The 
authors have used these materials intelligently, not only to portray the 
wartime educational activities of the colleges and universities of our most 
populous and prosperous state, but also to point out activities, advances, 
problems and mistakes which will be of direct interest to higher education 
throughout the nation. 

The first eight chapters deal with the war-time activities of higher educa- 
tion, Beginning with the impact of the Selective Service Act and the crisis 
of December 7, 1941, with their effects upon student enrollment and stu- 
dent morale, the discussions proceed into such other pertinent areas as 
(1) changes in faculty personnel, (2) war-time administrative changes, 
(3) acceleration, (4) curriculum changes, (5) special training programs, 
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and (6) maintenance of civilian morale. These are all familiar problems 
to the college executive and staff member. The experiences of the institu- 
tions in New York in most respects parallel those of the country generally. 
It is quite interesting and significant that essentially the same solutions for 
these problems were found by most of the colleges; and even more sig- 
nificant is the relative ease with which the greater number of institutions 
were able to adjust themselves to the perplexing problems arising out of 
faculty displacements, the year-round programs, the impact and effect of 
Army and Navy demands upon the curricula and the introduction of highly 
specialized and intensive courses of study. 

When the complete story of the contributions of higher education to the 
war effort can be written, it will demonstrate conclusively that these insti- 
tutions have fully justified their high place in our civilization. Furthermore, 
they will emerge from this critical period in a position to exercise strong 
leadership in the challenging days ahead. These facts are well documented 
in the discussions of the first eight chapters. 

Chapter IX discusses the inquiries set up by the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York in the two periods, 1935-37 and 1941-44. 
These inquiries took early recognition of the fact that higher education was 
in the midst of a confusing period of transition and change. The writer of 
this review participated in 1943 in the survey of the institutions comprising 
The College of the City of New York, a phase of the general inquiry of 
1941-44. He was impressed by the clear-cut and comprehensive plan upon 
which the inquiry was based, as well as the sincerity of purpose in facing 
squarely and intelligently the weaknesses of the present system and the 
steps necessary to put the educational system of the state in the position 
of effective readiness for the days ahead. 

The remaining chapters of the book look to the future, always a daring 
undertaking. One is impressed with the reasoning of the authors, and 
their optimism tempered with full realization of the difficulties which will 
confront the colleges in the next decade, and which, due to the sudden 
termination of the war, have struck us sooner than we anticipated. 

The book is entertaining and profitable reading; an excellent summary 
of the college in war-time; and a thought-provoking preview of the future. 
Fortunately, the authors do not try to give a complete interpretation of the 
war-time activities of higher education. This is proper, for no sound 
evaluation can be made until sufficient time has elapsed—perhaps a 
decade—to enable us to analyze the results and effects of these activities. 

Nevertheless, no college can afford to ignore the developments and 
changes of the past four years. Neither can we assume that all the tested 
values in higher education are outmoded. Our great responsibility and 
opportunity lie in the fact that higher education now has a place of im- 
portance and influence never before attained in the history of our nation— 
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which is another way of saying that never have the college teacher and 
executive been confronted with such a challenge. The final words of the 
book express the situation admirably: 


“Whatever else might be said—whether education is to be concerned 
merely with the transmission of culture, or whether it must also have 
to do with its refinement and adaptation—its responsibility to youth 
and to society today must be considered among the greatest moral re- 
sponsibilities of all time.” 

CHARLES E. FRILEY 
President, lowa State College 


Frontier Thinking in Guidance, edited by John R. Yale, Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1945, Pp. 160. 


This anthology has merit and utility. It brings together a number of 
pivotal statements about “guidance” and related educational topics, and 
thus in one place a reader may find several of the documents with which 
he must be familiar if he is to be well-informed about the student per- 
sonnel enterprise in schools and colleges. 

Among these are: (1) A condensation of the section on education 
included in the 1943 National Resources Development Report, (2) Lewis 
A. Wilson’s summary statement of the developmental plan of the New 
York State Board of Regents including a description of the new institutes 
recently approved by the legislature, (3) Donald G. Paterson’s “The 
Genesis of Modern Guidance,” (4) John M. Brewer's “Relation between 
Guidance and Instruction,” (5) the 1937 statement of a committee of 
men in higher education entitled “The Student Personnel Point of View,” 
(6) the four articles brought together in Part Four under the Caption 
“Undertaking Readjustment of the Veteran,” and (7) Carl R. Roger's 
description of his much-discussed technique of “nondirective counseling.” 

The critical reader will observe that Items One and Two above have 
little if anything to do with ‘guidance’ and that Item Six must of neces- 
sity include a good deal more than “guiding” returned veterans through 
testing, counseling, or “occupational readjustment.” The editor, however, 
conceives these to be “guidance’’ and indicates thereby his apparent agree- 
ment with Professor Brewer (see Item Four above) that the entire educa- 
tional undertaking should be gathered into the beckoning and all-embracing 
arms of “guidance.” Professor Brewer even considers instruction to be 
“guidance” which makes the word so all-inclusive that even hard-boiled 
tegistrars should be labelled ‘“‘guiders.” 

Perhaps some registrars consider themselves “guidance people,” but this 
reviewer has yet to meet any of them. He has many quarrels with the 
guild of registrars, but one of them is not the error of falling into the 
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quagmire which surrounds this sticky word. It needs draining of its con- 
fusion and sentimentality, or better still, it ought to be buried and for- 
gotten. 
This review is not the place to develop the reasons for advocating such 
a drastic if not murderous notion; yet while asserting that Mr. Yale’s 
compilation has merit and utility, the reviewer must protect his status 
as a critic by observing that the anthology shows the limitations forced 
upon the editor by a word which means everything and therefore nothing. 
W. H. CowLey 
Stanford University 


The Public School and Spiritual Values, John S. Brubacher, ed., 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 


The problem of this symposium is the urgent need of the world today 
“to support and defend spiritual values” as the stabilizing force in this 
era of social confusion. How are these values to be secured? What agencies 
ate going to set them up? The answer is given in the first paragraph of 
the preface: “Society should be able to depend upon its schools above 
any other agency to inspire youth with the abiding loyalties necessary to 
carry it through the trials of war and through the perhaps even greater 
trials of peace.” 

What are these ‘‘abiding loyalties,” these “‘spiritual values”? They are 
those qualities which rank high on the scale of “probable serviceability for 
good”’: viz., such things as “‘moral insight, integrity of thought and act; 
equal regard for human personality wherever found; faith in the free 
play of intelligence both to guide study and direct action; and, finally, 
those further values of refined thought and feeling requisite to bring life 
to its finest quality.” (p. 2) These, the writers believe, can be taught 
effectively, though they may not now be so taught, by the public school. 

The clue to this book is given consciously or unconsciously in the ex- 
pression of its aim as that of arriving “at a statement promising the 
maximum of agreement.’”” One has the feeling that the authors have not 
come, or have not been permitted to come, to grips with the problem. 
There are rapid advances and equally rapid retreats: e.g., the public school 
can teach spiritual values, but it frequently does not; the teacher may be 
equipped to teach them or often he may not be; there should be no rival 
system to the public school though the private school may have some ad- 
vantages ; while the spiritual values set forth by the public school are ade- 
quate, there may be higher ones. From these examples, one is tempted to 
remark, “Please make up your minds.” 

The larger reason for this confusion, perhaps, is the dubious philosophy 
that underlies the whole book. There is a persistent effort to defend what 
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is called ‘‘secular’” education against any encroachment of the sacred. 
Never is it seen that these two areas may have contributions to make and 
corrections to offer one to the other that will be mutually beneficial. The 
result is that the book seems more intent upon defending stubbornly a 
position than “to see life clearly and see it whole.” 

Moreover, its perspective is circumscribed by its enslavement to the idea 
that education in spiritual values is education in democracy alone. It is 
just possible that democracy, however much we may prize it, is not 
synonymous with spiritual value. 

As may be expected, a publication of the John Dewey Society is apt 
to bear the brand of John Dewey. And so this book does. Its strength and 
its weakness reflect the strength and the weakness of Dewey. It calls for 
a certain type of behavior without thinking through its basic philosophy, 
for “action” undisciplined by proved intelligence and established knowl- 
edge. Alexander Meiklejohn points the discerning finger: ‘“‘. . . our teach- 


ers have been taught to know Dewey, not in terms of his theories but in 
terms of his war cries. They have been led . . . to participate in his 
emotional and volitional drive against a Victorian social order. They 
have not been led to think through the philosophical problems with which 
Dewey himself has been grappling.” (Education Between Two Worlds, 
Harper and Brothers, p. 137.) 


E, KENNETH FEAVER 
Minister, Union Presbyterian Church 
Laramie, Wyoming 











In the Mail 


Much is being written about the returning veteran and his future edu- 
cation in American colleges. 

In the March 1945 issue of The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences appears an article entitled ‘The Education of 
the Veteran” by Earl M. McGrath, then Dean of Administration of the 
University of Buffalo, who was formerly Lieutenant Commander U.S.N.R., 
and officer in charge of the Naval Unit which administers all off-duty edu- 
cation for Naval personnel. 

In discussing possible numbers who may return to higher institutions 
after the war Dr. McGrath points out that “If those with more than three 
years of high school but less than four years of college education are con- 
sidered potential college students, 3.8 million members of the military 
forces possess the formal educational qualifications for higher education.” 
On the basis of Army study, however, Dr. McGrath says that ‘‘it would 
appear reasonable to assume that roughly a half-million veterans will return 
to four-year colleges and universities.” 

“Predictions of the probable enrollments of veterans in institutions of 
higher education must take two contingencies into consideration—the rate 
of discharge of military personnel, and employment opportunities,” and 
“. .. A review of these factors justifies the conclusion that in no academic 
year will more than 150,000 veterans be full-time students in colleges and 
universities. . . .” 

He calls attention to the contrast between the education of military 
personnel in World War I, with but two in ten who had gone beyond 
grade school, and World War II when the number had increased to seven 
in ten. “. . . The education of the veterans of the last war was primarily 
a responsibility of the secondary schools. After this war the secondary 
schools will probably be called upon to provide short vocational courses 
and part-time instruction, but the previous education and maturity of 
veterans of this war justify the inference that education for them must be 
provided principally by institutions above the high school.” 

Following a discussion of the opportunities for education in service and 
the wide variation in the types of such education, Dr. McGrath says that 
“The nub of the problem of education for veterans lies in a differentiation 
of function and specialization of labor among academic institutions, and 
the provision of complete counseling facilities to supply reliable informa- 
tion on the basis of which veterans can choose courses of study in which 
they have a reasonable chance of success.” 

“Taking the educational world as a whole, there is no type of education 
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needed by veterans which is not now available. No radical innovations are 
necessary. Not all institutions, however, are offering the types of education 
for which they are best fitted, and which is-most needed by the students 
they can hope to attract.” 

The high school, because few returning veterans are likely to return to 
it, will require the fewest changes. ‘‘The junior colleges, uninhibited by 
tradition and vested departmental interests, can develop two types of 
courses for such veterans. In doing so, they will also be serving the needs 
of thousands of other American youth who now, unfortunately, either go 
without any education beyond the secondary schools because the type they 
need is not generally available, or embark upon a four-year college program 
ill suited to their needs and interests, and after a year or two give up 
without completing any college course, and leave, bearing the stigma of 
academic failure.” 

In conclusion the author says that ‘The changes being made to accom- 
modate the veteran are obviously changes which do not fundamentally 
alter the purposes or essential characteristics of higher education in America. 
Instead, they are alterations in the mechanics of education designed to 
readjust the veteran to civilian life as rapidly and as painlessly as possible.” 


“Student Personnel Work in the Post War College” is the title of a 
95-page bulletin issued by the American Council on Education in April, 
1945. It is Series VI in the American Council Studies, prepared under the 
general chairmanship of Willard W. Blaesser whose committee of nine 
on Student Personnel Work has been dealing with the question of new 
developments in personnel work following World War II. 

Chapter I points out changes in the college scene. “There is every 
reason to expect a repetition of the phenomenon which followed the last 
war when high school students, in larger numbers than ever before, went 
to college. There is also reason to suppose that many high school students 
who normally would have entered college and who went, instead, into war 
industries, will, after the war, seek entrance to college. But the most 
significant group to enter or re-enter college will be the men and women 
returning from the armed services. . . . The attitudes and adjustments 
of service personnel will range from those who have been strengthened by 
the experience to those who have suffered various degrees of psychological 
or physical impairment. Furthermore, the high school senior will associate 
with men and women who have entered college from employment in war 
industries. Many of these will be entering college for the first time and 
will have had the experience of high earnings during the war production 
period. There will also be foreign students in far greater numbers than 
in the past. . . . The building of a sound student personnel program calls 
for dedication by administration and faculty alike to a philosophy based on 
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all the needs of the individual student. Whatever differences of emphasis 
there may be, most American colleges are coming to accept the basic philoso- 
phy that education involves the student as a whole, ‘his intellectual 
capacity and achievement, his emotional makeup, his physical condition, his 
social relationships, his vocational aptitudes and skills, his moral and 
religious values, his economic resources, his aesthetic appreciation.’ ” 

Subsequent chapters cover the selection of students, faculty counseling 
and the trend toward trained faculty counselors; faculty co-operation, 
counseling areas, vocational counseling, testing and placement service; 
counseling on ethical and religious problems, the community life of the 
postwar college, student government and extracurricular activities, prob- 
lems of marriage, social control, student health, housing, financial aids, 
co-operative work-study programs and the administration of student per- 
sonnel services. 

In the final chapter seven guides for administration of a personnel service 
are suggested: (1) Choice of a leader or co-ordinator; (2) Provision for 
faculty co-operation; (3) Selection of faculty counselors and provision 
for their in-service training; (4) Selection of competent personnel spe- 
cialists in certain areas; (5) Securing and making available adequate per- 
sonnel data; (6) Provision for personnel research; and (7) Adequate 
financial provision. 

This pamphlet is available at seventy-five cents from the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. 











The Question-Box 


When it became apparent last winter that the Association would not be 
able to hold its annual convention, the Executive Committee sought a 
means of maintaining the values derived by members of the Association 
from the question period and similar open sessions which were regular 
features of the annual meetings. The solution hit upon was a “Question- 
Box” conducted by mail. The committee appointed to operate this “Ques- 
tion-Box” sent to the membership in May a form upon which questions 
were to be reported under six major headings. At the same time it sought 
a consensus on certain questions which were known in advance to be in 
the minds of many registrars. 

In the following paragraphs there are presented the results of this first 
consensus and in addition the answers to certain other questions appearing 
on the first return, All other questions will either be used as a basis for a 
second survey of practice or will be submitted for answering to especially 
qualified persons, The second and final report of the committee will then 
be presented in the January issue of the JOURNAL. 

The membership of the Question-Box Committee as appointed by 
President Ernest C. Miller is as follows: Mr. Homer Heaton, Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas; Miss Katherine G. Hunter, Connecticut 
College for Women; Sister Mary Keating, College of Saint Teresa, Wi- 
nona, Minnesota; Mr. L. S. Mayer, North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering; Mr. Laurence Woodruff, University of Kansas; 
Mr. A. E. Ottewell, University of Alberta, Canada; and Mr. Leo M. 
Chamberlain, University of Kentucky, Chairman. 

Question 1: To what extent are institutions subscribers to A Guide 
to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services, 
published by the American Council on Education ? 

Answer: Approximately 94 per cent of 253 institutions replying are 
subscribers to this guide. It would appear that almost all colleges will 
use this valuable instrument to a greater or less degree. 

Question 2: How closely do institutions expect to follow this guide? 

Answer: Seventeen of 253 colleges report that they will follow the 
recommendations “rigidly”; 152 or about 60 per cent, “very closely’ ; 
and 70, or about 28 per cent, “‘only as a guide.” Thirteen did not reply 
to the question and one institution indicated that the recommendations 
would not be observed. 

Question 3: To what extent do institutions expect to use subject 
examinations in the evaluation of educational experiences in the armed 
services ? 

Answer: Approximately 73 per cent of the institutions replying expect 
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to make use of such examinations. About 13 per cent indicated that they 
would not, and about 14 per cent either qualified their answers or did 
not reply to this question. 

Question 4: If institutions are to use subject examinations, will they 
employ those of the Armed Forces Institute, institutional examinations, 
or both? 

Answer: About 77 per cent plan to use both types of examinations, 
about 18 per cent only the examinations of the AFI, and about 5 per 
cent only institutional examinations. 

Question 5: To what extent do institutions expect to make use of the 
General Educational Development Tests of the Armed Forces Institute 
in evaluating educational experiences in the armed services? 

Answer: About 59 per cent indicated that they will use these tests; 
about 12 per cent stated that they would not, and 29 per cent either 
qualified their answers or did not reply to the question. 

Question 6: How will those institutions using the Tests of General 
Educational Development handle the problem of assigning credit ? 

Answer: The answers given to this question were so varied, and in 
many cases so indefinite, that it is difficult to summarize the results. Some 
will use these tests only to indicate the equivalent of high school 
graduation ; several expect to follow the recommendations of the Ameri- 
can Council Guide; some may allow credit tentatively and later verify 
it by institutional examinations or by successful work in the institution; 
and some say the decision will depend upon the student’s curriculum, 
major, etc. Apparently, most institutions feel that the Tests of General 
Educational Development will be of some benefit, and that an effort 
should be made to credit the veteran who takes the tests and earns 
acceptable scores. On the other hand, there is not as yet any general 
policy, and many schools apparently do not see just how they are to 
assign the credit. 

Question 7: What will institutions do about the veteran who has had 
one of the college training programs (Navy V-12; ASTP, Air Force 
Cadet Program, etc.) and the sending institution fails to evaluate his 
work in terms of credit and equivalent courses ? 

Answer: About 80 per cent of the 253 institutions replying, indicate 
that they will make an evaluation on the basis of data available, and 
about 10 per cent state that they will not allow any credit unless the 
sending institution makes the necessary evaluations, another 10 per cent 
did not answer the question. This is a rather surprising response in view 
of the fact that any institution would seem to be obligated to place a 
specific and complete evaluation on work done under its direction and 
supervision. Certainly the receiving institution has no obligation beyond 
that which the sending institution is willing to assume. 
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Question 8: Do institutions as a rule accept an accredited high school’s 
certification of a unit of credit without inquiring into the matter of 
length of period ? 

Answer: About 56 per cent of the 253 institutions state that they 
do; about 40 per cent indicate that they do not; and 4 per cent did 
not answer the question. 

Question 9: As a further development of Question 8, what proportion 
of institutions would allow a full unit for typewriting, shop, drawing, 
or other course involving no preparation, when the course is assigned 
only a single period of 45 to 60 minutes? 

Answer: The answers to this question are hardly consistent with the 
replies to Question 8, but they may be summarized as follows: About 
45 per cent replied that they would not allow a full unit, and an addi- 
tional 11 per cent qualified their answers. Thirty-two per cent would 
allow a full unit, and about 12 per cent did not answer the question. 

Question 10: How frequently do institutions publish their schedules 
of classes (time schedules) ? 

Answer: About 75 per cent issue separate schedules for each semester, 
quarter, or term; 20 per cent issue a single schedule for the regular 
school year and a separate one for the summer school; and 5 per cent 
issue a single schedule for the entire year, including the summer session. 

Question 11: Has the Index of the JOURNAL been brought up to 
date since October 1937? 

Answer: There has been no summary index since that date. However, 
an index for each year since 1937 has appeared in either the July or 
October number, ; 

Question 12: Is it advisable to grant transfer credit for V-12 and 
similar courses where the lowest passing grade has been received? 

Answer: There would seem to be no good reason for departing from 
the institution’s customary practice with respect to transferred credit. 
Many institutions regularly accept the lowest passing mark, provided that 
the point standing on the total work accepted is not below the gradua- 
tion requirement. 

Question 13: What academic recognition is being given to the work 
of enlisted men and officers where their assignments have enhanced 
their professional skills ? 

Answer: It would seem that this question and several similar ones are 
answered in the above summary with respect to the use of the American 
Council Guide, and in the Guide itself. 

Question 14: Why does not the American Council on Education 
prepare a guide for evaluating courses in the AST, V-12, etc. ? 

Answer: This question would seem to be properly answered in the 
Introduction to the Guide. 
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Question 15: Should there not be a limit to the correspondence course 
ctedit allowed toward a degree? 

Answer: It would no doubt be found that most institutions do estab- 
lish such a limit, probably in the neighborhood of from one-fifth to 
one-fourth of the requirement for the degree in all types of non-resident 
work. 

Question 16: If eight semester hours of elective credits are allowed 
for the completion of basic training, should this be in addition to credits 
prteviously allowed for basic ROTC? 

Answer: It would probably be found that most institutions will not 
allow the maximum credit in military science to exceed that normally 
allowed for basic ROTC. 

All registrars will be interested in the following extract from a letter 
written by A. E. Ottewell, Registrar of the University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada, and a member of the Question-Box Committee. This 
letter indicates something of the approach of the Canadian Universities in 
dealing with the veteran. 

“I am in receipt of your literature including the questionnaire for 
those of us who are on the Question-Box Comittee. Unfortunately the 
questions are all based upon the setup as it prevails in the United States 
and have very little application to Canadian conditions. 

“We are getting a good deal of experience here in dealing with the 
educational rehabilitation of discharged personnel from the various 
armed services. Our plan for dealing with these men and women is 
different, I think, from that used almost anywhere else. So far as those 
men and women are concerned who were at university at the time of 
enlistment they are each of them dealt with on an individual basis. 
We have a strong special committee for this purpose at the head of 
which is an experienced man, himself a veteran of the last war, who 
gives full time to the work. He has associated with him advisers from 
all the faculties on whom he calls for special assistance. For whatever 
our experience may be worth it is that it is not possible, in our judg- 
ment, to set down any kind of rigid plan. We find there are as many 
problems as there are individuals concerned and unless we are utterly 
overwhelmed by numbers we plan to continue on that basis. 

“Then for those who enlisted with incomplete matriculation we have 
set up a group of Veterans’ High Schools which operate twelve months 
in the year and to which men and women are admitted at any time upon 
discharge. The basis for admission is a battery of tests calculated to 
determine the aptitudes and abilities of the candidates for academic 
work. This is a screening device and any man or woman who does not 
seem likely to benefit from regular academic work is directed by the 
Veteran Welfare Counselling Service into some other activity. As soon 
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as a student is regarded as suitable for academic instruction he is given a 
minimum matriculation program for admission to the particular faculty 
he wishes to enter. 

“We have a year’s experience with a sample group numbering some 
thirty-four and this experience confirms us as to the wisdom of our 
general plan. We expect to have some hundreds during the year on 
which we are now entering. Our present proposal is to admit three 
times a year to the University groups, namely in September, January, 
and either May or July—on this last point we have not reached a final 
decision. We have an active Summer School in which we shall have 
this summer, fifteen or sixteen hundred students, a substantial number 
of whom will be discharged personnel, and we may use the Summer 
School as our third admission point principally for the purpose of assist- 
ing students who are out of step or deficient in certain prerequisites 
to make them up.” 











Reported to Us 


Dr. George Henry Armacost, Dean of the Division of Teacher Education, 
College of William and Mary, has been elected President of the University 
of Redlands. 


The University of Denver has instituted what may prove to be a trend, 
by increasing its tuition in order to derive from tuitions an increased share 
of the growing costs of education. According to a statement issued by the 
Chancellor, “The immediate effect of the increase will be to augment 
faculty salaries . . . ; to add capable new members to the faculty so that 
additional courses may be offered and overcrowded classes reduced in size; 
to enlarge the staff of the Office of Student Personnel; and to improve the 
advisory and health service to the students.” 


The University of South Carolina has announced the appointment as 
Registrar of Capt. Ralph C. Needham, U.S.N. (Ret.), who for several 
years has been commanding officer of the University’s Naval ROTC and 
V-12 units. The former Registrar was Dean of Administration John A. 
Chase, who relinquished his duties as Registrar when he became Co-ordina- 
tor of the Naval Training Programs. 


Announcement has been made of the election of Sir Alexander Fleming, 
noted British bacteriologist and discoverer of penicillin, to honorary mem- 
bership in the corporate .body of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science. Dr. Fleming is in the United States at the present time on a 
tour of inspection of the various pharmaceutical manufacturing establish- 
ments now producing penicillin and institutions clinically testing and 
using it. 

Honorary membership in the Philadelphia College is unique, the most 
recent scientist from abroad to have been so honored being Mme. Curie, 
of radium fame. 





The President of the AACR and the Editor are each in possession 
of a number of copies of the “‘Re-edited Proceedings of the Associa- 
tion, 1910-1917.” Much of the contents of these volumes is still 
valid and interesting. Any member of the Association may receive a 
copy, so long as they last, by sending 10c for packing and postage. 
First come, first served. 
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In order to insure admission policies for its undergraduate schools which 
will be uniform and at the same time appropriate to the aims and programs 
of the respective schools, Temple University, Philadelphia, has appointed 
an admissions committee consisting of the deans of the undergraduate 
schools, one faculty member from each of these schools, and the registrar. 
The committee will determine admissions policies, and the registrar will 
serve as its secretary. A committee similarly composed will determine 
advanced standing policies. 

The plan for admissions was one of the recommendations of the Uni- 
versity's Survey Committee which recently completed a three-year study 
appraising Temple’s functions and services and presenting a comprehen- 
sive program for the post-war years. 


Earl J. McGrath, formerly Dean of Administration, University of 
Buffalo, and more recently an officer in the Training Division, Educational 
Service Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel, is now Dean of the College 
of Liberal Arts, State University of Iowa. 


Dr. William A. Patterson has recently been appointed Acting Registrar 
of Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio, to succeed Dr. Walter R. Goetsch. Dr. 
Goetsch was granted a leave of absence to do some research work on the 
development of special instruction for veterans at the University of Iowa. 


“The U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps has been one of the soundest war-time 
investments the American government has ever made,” Dr. Thomas Parran, 
Surgeon General of the U. S. Public Health Service, said recently. ““How- 
ever,” he added, “until the war is won on every front and the urgent 
problems which war leaves in its aftermath are solved, the job is only 
half done.” 

Shortages of nurses, both for maintenance of civilian health at home 
and for the armed forces, created an emergency when the United States 
entered this war. To meet increased demands, Congress through passage of 
the Bolton Act of 1943, established the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps providing 
funds for the education of student nurses under an accelerated program of 
from 24 to 30 months. In addition to an all-expense scholarship, Cadet 
Nurses receive the Summer and Winter uniforms of the Corps and a 
monthly personal allowance. In return, they pledge themselves to essential 
civilian or military nursing for the duration of the war. 

Even though the war ended before she completed her education, 
the Cadet Nurses enrolled 90 days prior to the termination of hostilities 
may continue on to graduation under the Corps scholarship program. 

“The Cadet Nurse Corps is achieving a two-fold purpose,” Dr. Parran 
said. “‘It is alleviating the shortage of nurses today, and preparing the 
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gtaduate nurses of tomorrow for an important place in the postwar world.” 

In discussing postwar opportunities for nurses, Miss Lucile Petry, 
Director of the Cadet Nurse Corps, recently stated, ‘Nursing in the future 
will take its leaders from the large group of young women now attending 
universities and colleges which offer a degree in addition to a diploma 
in nursing, or from those who have had college training before entering 
a School of Nursing. Through the Corps, thousands of Cadet Nurses are 
receiving professional education in those schools to equip them for key 
positions in the future. The marked trend toward collegiate nursing pro- 
grams has been a great soutce of satisfaction to the entire profession.” 

“Competent college-trained nurses are in demand,” Miss Petry con- 
tinued, “‘and the need for them is expected to increase.” Among the 
expanding fields she mentioned as offering opportunities are veterans 
cate, public health and industrial nursing, nurse educators and adminis- 
trators, psychiatric nursing and rehabilitation programs abroad. 

The Surgeon General’s Advisory Committee on Nurse Education recently 
recommended a high quota of new students to be admitted to Summer 
and Fall classes of schools of nursing. This decision was based on present 
National nursing needs. Later in the year, military and civilian nursing 
needs will be reviewed by the Public Health Service which administers the 
Corps, to determine whether any change in the demand for student 
nurses is indicated in relation to the course of events. 

Full information on the opportunities offered by the Corps can be 
obtained from local hospitals or by writing the U. S. Public Health Service, 
Box 88, New York 8, New York. 


A “blueprint for the future” was the aim of the 35 junior college 
leaders, representing all areas of the country and all sizes and types of 
junior colleges, who met for four days at Chicago, July 24-27, to lay plans 
for future activities of the American Association of Junior Colleges. 

The Association, which this year is celebrating its 25th anniversary, has 
reflected in its steady growth and development—an initial membership of 
41 has become a 1945 membership of 516—the extraordinarily rapid 
growth in the United States of the junior college movement itself. Feeling 
that the Association has an obligation to contribute dynamically in the 
postwar years, and having in mind the fact that it had been able to hold 
only one annual meeting during the war, President Lawrence L. Bethel 
issued a call to the full membership of the Executive Committee, the 
Postwar Plans Committee, the Constitution Committee, the chairman of 
all other Association committees, and the presidents of the six regional 
associations of junior colleges, to gather at Chicago for the four-day plan- 
ning conference. The Administrative Committee of the Association’s Com- 
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mission on Junior College Terminal Education met concurrently with the 
larger group. 

The following plans were unanimously decided upon at Chicago: (1) 
Continue the Washington headquarters office of the Association; (2) 
through an expansion of committees and provision of funds for their work, 
cover more areas of study- and take advantage of the abilities of more 
members of the Association; (3) enlarge research activity, not only taking 
advantage of the abilities of these committees, but also bringing into use 
for junior college research the facilities of leading universities over the 
country; and (4) present for the consideration of the membership at the 
next annual meeting a new, broader, and more flexible Constitution, on 
construction of which good progress was made at the conference. 

Early this fall local meetings of junior college administrators and faculty 
members will be held all over the country to discuss and point up the 
details of these plans, 


The State Department will soon announce the names of 7 or 8 delegates 
to the London United Nations Conference to consider setting up an educa- 
tional and cultural organization. The meeting will begin on November 1. 

Among the delegates will be at least one artist, one historian, one scien- 
tist, social scientists, educators and writers. 

One of the delegates will be a woman. 

In addition, the State Department will name a number of “public con- 
sultants” or advisers to the delegates. These will carry forward the experi- 
ment, said to be so successful at San Francisco, of keeping the delegates 
informed of the public’s desires and opinions. 

Once set up, the international organization for education and culture 
will “be brought in relation to the United Nations Organization.” 

Washington obsetvers believe that the educational-cultural agency may 
well be the first set up under the United Nations Charter. 

When the delegates meet in London, they will have before them a draft 
of a constitution, the text of which was recently made public by the State 
Department. 

In a State Department analysis of the draft, six types of activities are 
outlined for the proposed organization: 


“It could facilitate consultation among educational and cultural lead- 
ers by special meetings and conferences and through the regular activities 
of the Organization. It could assist in the free flow of ideas and informa- 
tion among the peoples of the world, giving attention to the different 
avenues of communication; of particular importance in this connection 
would be the exchange of information on major educational and cul- 
tural developments. It could foster the growth of educational and cultural 
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programs which support peace and security; develop and make available 
educational and cultural plans and materials; and conduct and encour- 
age research and studies on educational and cultural problems. It could 
also assist countries that need and request help in developing their edu- 
cational and cultural activities. 

“The Draft Constitution gives a broad interpretation to cultural and 
educational activities. The sciences, the humanities, and the arts are 
included under the term culture, and all types and all levels of educa- 
tion are included.” 


The draft constitution will supply for educators and humanists what 
Dumbarton Oaks provided for the world statesmen; that is, as a working 
paper for the delegates. When endorsed by 20 United Nations govern- 
ments, the constitution will become official. 

In the meantime, an interim educational and cultural commission will 
be set up immediately after the London meeting in November. Its functions 
will be to prepare for the first meeting of the permanent organization. 

Note: For one of the most readable accounts on what happened at San 
Francisco and how the foundation was laid for the international organiza- 
tion for education and culture see a bulletin prepared by Dr. George F. 
Zook, in the series Higher Education and National Defense (Bulletin No. 
87), issued by the American Council on Education. 


The following communication, which is self-explanatory, is inserted 
here because it will be of interest to Registrars everywhere. Once again 
the Pacific Coast Association has done some pioneering for which the rest 
of us may be grateful. 


To the Members of the Northwest Section of the Pacific Coast Association 
of Collegiate Registrars: 


The following is a report of a committee of Northwest registrars, which 
is submitted to you for transmittal to your respective institutions for con- 
sideration and, we hope, approval. (This is the second time that a special 
committee of Northwest registrars has made recommendations bearing 
upon questions pertaining to World War II veterans. You will recall that 
another committee prepared recommendations concerning the admission 
of veterans and allied questions. This first report was published in final 
form in the Proceedings of the Spokane, December, 1944 convention; so 
far as has been ascertained it has been adopted generally by Northwest 
colleges and universities. ) 

In explanation of the work of your second committee: On June 15, 1945 
the Educational Branch of the AAF Regional and Convalescent Hospital at 
Fort George Wright, Spokane, invited a number of educators to attend a 
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conference for the purpose of considering “problems incident to the return 
of veterans to schools.” A number of registrars attended and’ concluded 
that there were problems and misunderstandings regarding veterans that 
necessitated the meeting of a special committee of registrars as soon as 
possible. 

The crux of the problems was reached when, a forum having been 
opened to the audience for questions, a lieutenant asked how much credit 
he could get for his military training. “When a man is 28” said the flier, 
“and hasn’t secured his education, he wants a streamlined program so he 
can get his education and get a job. Can’t you come out and say ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ now on the question of credit for military training?” The man spoke 
at some length and his stand was corroborated by a number of the education 
officers of the Post. In short, they maintained that the average veteran 
feels that he has lost time and wants to make it up fast, that what has 
been done so far is largely confusing to veterans, that veterans are baffled 
by the seeming discrepancies in information they are receiving from colleges 
and universities, and that there seems to them to be a wide difference in 
the evaluation of military experience by Northwest institutions. 

This seemed to be a sufficient indictment to occasion the appointment 
of a registrars’ committee, and thus your committee was appointed by 
President George Wallace. We met July 19 at Fort Wright in order that 
we might have the advantage of hearing the opinions of Army education 
officers. 

Basic to all of your committee’s deliberations was the cognizance of a 
two-fold problem: (1) the demand of older veterans to accelerate their 
college work; (2) the desirable evaluation in terms of college credit of 
all of the service activities of the veteran which have educational content in 
a manner that will be neither too strict nor generous to the extent that the 
value of the student’s college record is lessened. In formulating the 
following report in the presence of military personnel we emphasized 
then and we emphasize in submitting the report to you the need to recog- 
nize these two considerations and to deal with them forthrightly. 

It was brought out repeatedly in our committee meeting that regardless 
of the amount of blanket credit allowed for military experience, there is 
especially in professional courses a high number of specific undergraduate 
requirements, so that the allowance of lump credit in such cases will not 
result in shortening the length of campus residence. In counseling pro- 
grams this repeatedly must be explained and emphasized, and at the same 
time veterans must not be given the impression—as apparently they have 
been if the Fort Wright men are typical—that not only are we reluctant 
to allow credit for their military experiences, but also unintelligently 
divergent in the amounts of credit we will allow. In this connection your 
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committee appointed a sub-committee to write a first draft of a general 
information bulletin, which if successful, will be published by the North- 
west Registrars for circulation at all Northwest Veterans’ advisory centers, 

We recognize that the recommendations in the following report may not 
in the cases of some institutions embody anything that is not already 
adopted procedure. On the other hand, we know that a number of North- 
west institutions have not taken these recommended steps. We hope that 
these recommendations will be interpreted by collegiate institutions, veter- 
ans, and all agencies which counsel veterans, as further evidence of 
attempts to provide co-operative, consistent over-all policies in dealing 
with returning service men and women, without trespassing upon policies 
and methods of handling details within individual colleges and universities, 

We make two requests as we submit this report to you: (1) if you have 
seen the press accounts of our July 19 meeting, please make due discounts; 
(2) please bring this letter and report to the attention of your veterans’ 
counselor. 

DoucG.as V. McCLANE, Committee Chairman 

Whitman College 
July 21, 1945 


Report of the Second Committee of the Northwest Section of PCACR on 
Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Forces: 


A. Your committee recommends: 

1. That a maximum of 12 semester hours over and above the 
amount of credit granted for basic military training, be granted to those 
who have been honorably discharged as commissioned officers, regard- 
less of the branch of the armed forces in which they have served or the 
manner in which they have earned commissions. 

2. That this credit be recorded when the student has satisfactorily 
completed one quarter or semester of residence, unless he has been 
previously registered in the institution. 

3. That this amount be allocated as elective lump credit in accord- 
ance with the policy of the individual institutions. (We note that many 
institutions are now allocating this credit as the equivalent of ad- 
vanced ROTC.) 

4, That in those instances in which the Guide to the Evaluation of 
Educational Experience in the Armed Forces, published by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, advises more than 12 semester hours, the 
larger amount be granted. 

These recommendations in general are in accordance with the action 
of the Committee on Special Projects of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars approved at the thirtieth convention, April 13-16, 
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1942, reported on page 640 of Volume XVII, Number 4 of the 
JouRNAL, July, 1942. 

B. Your committee recommends: 

1. That credit for the satisfactory completion of the four General 
Educational Development Tests, College Level, as described in the 
Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces, 
may be allowed up to a maximum of 24 semester hours, i.e., 6 semester 
hours for each of the four tests. 

2. That collegiate institutions adhere to the suggestions published in 
the Guide, Section 1A, Subject: U. S. Armed Forces Institute Examina- 
tions, Part II: Descriptions and Recommendations, Tests of General 
Educational Development, College Level. 

3. That such predictive tests be given before registration, or as 
soon thereafter as practicable. (We note that military counselors de- 
scribe much apprehension on the part of returning servicemen con- 
cerning tests which are required before the student is oriented in college 
work. ) 

4, That in recognition of the need and desire of some students to 
finish college in less than the conventional time, wider use be made of 
advanced standing subject examinations for credit. 

Respectfully submitted, 

D. D. DuSAULT, University of Idaho 

W. E. Erickson, Willamette University 

C. C. LAME, Lewiston State Normal School 

D. T. ORDEMAN, Oregon State College 

Mrs. ETHELYN TONER, University of Washington 

G. W. WALLACE, Eastern Washington College of Education 
D. V. McCLANE, Chairman, Whitman College 

Fort George Wright 

Spokane, Washington 

July 19, 1945 





What civilian schools and colleges can learn from Army and Navy 
wartime educational techniques will be the subject of a two-year investiga- 
tion soon to start under the auspices of the American Council on Education 
according to a recent announcement of Dr. George F. Zook, president. 
A grant of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and the General Education Board has 
been received by the Council to carry on this work. The study will be 
under the direction of Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of Education 
of Connecticut, on leave of absence for this purpose. Dr. Grace will estab- 
lish headquarters and staff in Washington, and will also have the assistance 
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of a special commission of leading educators who will meet with the staff 
from time to time and visit military and naval installations to observe 
training programs in operation. 

The study of the educational features of military training has been 
endorsed by both the Secretary of War and Secretary of the Navy, and 
Dr. Grace met with officials of the War and Navy Departments in Wash- 
ington today to map out plans for the project. Among the various subjects 
which have already been selected for study are the various procedures 
which the armed forces have used in selection, classification, and assign- 
ment of personnel. Tests and testing procedures, rating scales, evaluation 
boards, etc., will be analyzed by Dr. Grace and his staff. Other studies will 
include the techniques of curriculum construction based upon analysis 
of the job to be done, the emphasis on demonstration and performance 
in teaching and continuous measurement of progress, new uses of printed 
materials, visual and auditory aids and school equipment, training pro- 
grams for leadership and for the training of teachers, physical education 
and health, short term refresher courses, and new fields for women. An 
analysis will also be made of the non-military educational activities such 
as those of the United States Armed Forces Institute, and the Coast Guard 
and Marine Corps Institutes. The comprehensive library program whereby 
the reading interests of men and women have been met will be included. 

Among the first appointees to the special Commission to assist Dr. 
Grace are: Howard A. Campion, assistant superintendent of schools, Los 
Angeles, California; Henry H. Hill, president, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, and former superintendent of schools 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Harold C. Hunt, superintendent of schools, 
Kansas City, Missouri; T. R. McConnell, dean of the college of arts and 
sciences, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Carl H. 
Milam, executive secretary of the American Library Association, Chicago. 
Other members will be appointed later. 

In commenting upon the study, Dr. Zook said, “In the past five years 
the United States has witnessed the development of the largest emergency 
training program in history. More than ten million men and women have 
been taught by the Army and Navy and their allied services to perform 
expertly the wide scale of duties necessary to the successful carrying on 
of a total technological war. The scope and magnitude of this educational 
job are almost beyond belief. 

“Training programs have ranged in duration from a few days to many 
months. They have been designed to cover every conceivable assignment 
from teaching men to read and from indoctrination on why we are fight- 
ing, to the development and operation of fine precision instruments and the 
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leadership of men. The students in this educational experiment have been 
a true cross section of the physically and mentally capable citizens of the 
nation.” 

Dr. Grace, who served in the Army during the Frst World War and 
who has been a special consultant on the training program of the War 
Department in recent years, commented upon the need for understanding 
what had been done by the Army and Navy. 

He said, ‘Although civilians have known in general about the training 
practices developed by the armed forces, alert educators have realized 
from the beginning that the requirements of military training provided an 
unprecedented opportunity for developing improved teaching procedures. 
Most of the men and women who were called into service to organize these 
training programs came directly from our schools and colleges. They 
brought the best of known educational theory and practice, applied it in 
controlled situations and developed new processes where needed. The 
responsibility now is first to find effective means of measuring this military 
experience for its potential value to civilian practice, and, second, to facili- 
tate the understanding and adaptation of those features which will improve 
education and training in our schools and colleges.” 

“The results,” according to Dr. Grace, “will be of interest and value to 
organized education at all levels. The public and many educators believe 
that the military training program can revolutionize civilian educational 
procedure. For example, we have heard much of the excellent material 
developed through motion pictures, radio, and recordings by the Army and 
Navy. There are other educators who doubt that anything meaningful to 
schools and colleges can be gathered from the military experience. The one 
extreme is as dangerous as the other. Honest analysis of the military 
experience is needed if we are to select wisely those things which can be 
applied to the improvement of teaching and administration. I should like 
to emphasize, however, that the implications of this training are of equal 
or greater value for informal educational programs such as training pro- 
gtams within industry and adult education at all levels.” 

Dr. Grace indicated that the commission expected to issue a series of 
definitive reports when it had completed its work, but that it would also 
hope to make available exhibits for meetings, work conferences, etc., film- 
strips, films and radio programs dealing with the materials which were 
discovered to be of most significance for civilian schools and colleges. 


In response to several inquiries about credit for work done at the U.S. 
Merchant Marine Corps Academy, Mr. G. R. Tuttle was asked to make 
a preliminary statement for the JOURNAL. His reply was as follows: 
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“Training programs of the U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps Academy, 
have been studied and will appear in a later section of the Guide. There 
are two programs, one for the deck department and one for the engine 
department. I take it from your letter it is the engine department course 
in which you are interested. This course consists of four months of basic 
school work, six months of sea duty, and either nine or twelve months 
of second and first class instruction. The total program ledds to the com- 
mission of Ensign. For the completion of this full program, the Guide 
will recommend credit as follows: 


Course Semester Hours 
I ND os ik vio 05 Fis os 08 Sena cge esas 10 
PET Lee eT eee ee 9 
Baectcichl GIOCHI... oi wee ceeeseceecewess 6 
NE GIO anos cece ccs cadaescccesweesienios 5 
Ship Construction ............ eee eee cece eee eeees 4 


Engineering Drawing ...........-- eee eeeeeeeeeees a 

















Directory of Regional Associations 


(Changes should be reported promptly to the Regional Associations Editor) 


ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 
President, J. F. Glazner, Jacksonville State Teachers College, Jacksonville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eva Wilson, University of Alabama, University 
ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, G. Y. Short, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 
Secretary, Mrs, Clarine Longstreth, Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, A. F. Scribner, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana 
Secretary-Treasurer, Velma Davis, University of Illinois, Medical School, Chi- 
cago 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Marjorie Cutler, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Dorothy Miller, Trinidad Junior College, Trinidad, 
Colorado 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Donald A. Grossman, University of Illinois, Urbana 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Gretchen Happ, The Principia, Elsah 
ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Rev. James W. Connerton, Notre Dame University, South Bend 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. Cletus G. Kern, St. Joseph College, Collegeville 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Laurence Woodruff, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, The Saint Mary College, Xavier 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Dean James Howell Hewlett, Centre College, Danville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie Wilson, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Carmel V. Discon, Loyola University, New Orleans 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. L. Hanawalt, Wayne University, Detroit 
Secretary, Florence Donahue, University of Detroit 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. M. Daniels, Carnegie Inst. of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret Vanderzee, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Mary Pulley, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 
Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Rev. J. J. Higgins, S.J., Rockhurst College, Kansas City 
Secretary, Lonzo Jones, Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
TRARS 
President, G. W. Rosenlof, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, H. R. Eggers, Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone 
Secretary-Treasurer, Annette McNeely, Salem College, Winston-Salem 
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NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, John M. Bly, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn, 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 

N.D. 

ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, S. R. McGowan, Kenyon College, Gambier 
Secretary-Treasurer, Helen Burgoyne, University of Cincinnati 

OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, George Wadsack, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Secretary, Gladys Meanor, Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa 

PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Douglas V. McClane, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington 
Secretary, Margaret Maple, Pomona College, Claremont, California 

SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Alice Peck, Converse College, Spartanburg 
Secretary, Elizabeth Tribble, Anderson College, Anderson 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Lloyd W. Chapin, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta 

TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. Ridley Stroop, David Lipscomb College, Nashville 

TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. T. Haney, Texas College of Mines, El Paso 
Secretary-Treasurer, Celeste Kitchen, Lamar College, Beaumont 

UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
Secretary, Jeanne M. Home, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 

VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, O. W. Wake, Lynchburg College, Lynchburg 
Secretary, Marguerite Hillhouse, Mary Baldwin College, Staunton 

WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. E. Blesdoe, Marshall College, Huntington 
Secretary, Phyllis Thunn, Morris Harvey College, Charleston 

WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, E. H. Schreiber, State Teachers College, Superior 
Secretary, Gertrude M. O’Brien, Stout Institute, Menomonie 
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Members of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars 


[Ep1ror’s Note: Notwithstanding the great care that has been taken to keep this 
list correct and complete, errors do appear, and there are often changes which are 
not reported to the Association. Every member is requested to bring all omissions 
or corrections to the attention of Miss Elma Poole, Second Vice President of the 
A.A.C.R.} 


(The individual in whose name membership is held bears the title of 
Registrar unless otherwise indicated) 


ALABAMA 
Alabama College, Montevallo, E. Houston Wills 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Charles W. Edwards 
Athens College, Athens, R. N. Naylor 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, E. Sydnor Ownbey, Acting Registrar 
Howard College, Birmingham, Mrs. Helen Sharbutt Kirkland 
Huntingdon College, Montgomery, L. L. Clifton, Dean 
Judson College, Marion, Marjorie Meador 
Marion Institute, Marion, Anne Sanders 
St. Bernard College, St. Bernard, Rt. Rev. John Capesius, O.S.B., Dean 
Snead Junior College, Boaz, Dean 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Mobile County, Louis J. Boudousquie 
State Teachers College, Florence, Vera Grace Mobley 
State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Allen Clifton Shelton 
State Teachers College, Troy, Mrs. Lucile B. Sawtell, Associate Registrar 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, A. N. Cohen 
University of Alabama, University, Teresa Pradat, Recorder 


ALASKA 
University of Alaska, College, Mrs. Druska Carr 


ARIZONA 
Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, Win R. Hensley 
Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, H. D. Richardson 
Gila Junior College, Thatcher, Nellie Lee, Secretary-Registrar 
Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, Marshall M. Monroe, Assistant Registrar 
University of Arizona, Tucson, C. Zaner Lesher 


ARKANSAS 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Magnolia, Matsye Gantt 
Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, Monticello, B. J. Fletcher, Acting 
Dean and Registrar 
Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, G. R. Turrentine, Dean and Registrar 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, G. Y. Short, Registrar and Examiner 
Central College, Conway, Elizabeth Claiborne 
Harding College, Searcy, W. K. Summitt 
Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, R. T, Proctor 
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Hendrix College, Conway, Elizabeth Taylor 
Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, E. Q. Brothers, Dean 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Fred L. Kerr, Registrar and Examiner 


CALIFORNIA 


Beulah College, Upland, Alma B. Cassel, Dean of Instruction and Registrar 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Philip S. Fogg 

California Polytechnic School, San Luis Obispo, Eugene A. Egan 

Chapman College, Whittier, Bert C. Williams 

Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Hazel B. Sharman 

College of the Holy Names, Oakland, Sister Mary Andrew 

College of Osteopathic Physicians & Surgeons, Los Angeles, Will Rodgers 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, San Francisco, Ernest G. Sloman, Dean and 
Registrar 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, Ellen L, Deering, Associate Registrar 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, Sister M. Anita 

George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, J. Herman Campbell 

Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcata, Mrs. Myrtle M. McKittrick 

Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood, Sister M. Agatha 

La Sierra College, Arlington, Willeta Carlsen 

LaVerne College, LaVerne, Mrs. Ethel Hollinder 

Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Dorothy B. Stinson 

Los Angeles College, Los Angeles, Reverend J. G. Yallaly, C.M. 

Loyola University at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Catherine F, Emenaker 

Mills College, Mills College P.O., Doris Dozier 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Sister Mary Teresa 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Florence N. Brady 

Pacific Union College Angwin, J. Paul Stauffer 

Pasadena College, Pasadena, Marie H. Huff 

Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, John A. Anderson, Dean of Records 

Pomona College, Claremont, Margaret Maple, Recorder 

Riverside Junior College, Riverside, Ernest L. Rea 

Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, Michael J. Brickley 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Donald R. Watson 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Florence Vance 

San Jose State College, San Jose, Joe H. West 

San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, Martha E. Burrill 

Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, Louise B. Hallberg 

Scripps College, Claremont, Mrs. Doris M. Neumann 

Stanford University, Stanford University, John Pearce Mitchell 

Stockton Junior College, Stockton, Louis L. Windmiller 

University of California, Berkeley, Thomas B. Steel 

University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, W. C. Pomeroy 

University of Redlands, Redlands, George H. Armacost, President 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco, William J. Dillon 

University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Blanche L. Nielsen 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, H. W. Patmore 

Westmont College, Los Angeles, Fred H. Leach 

Whittier College, Whittier, Charles B. Spaulding 

Williams College, Berkeley 

Yuba College, Marysville, J. J. Collins, Assistant Dean and Registrar 
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CANADA 
Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Miss R. M. Thompson 
McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, T. H. Matthews 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, Elvin J. Bengough 
Mount Saint Vincent College, Rockingham, Nova Scotia, Sister Francis d’ Assisi, 
Dean 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Jean Royce 
St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, Rev. J. C. Chisholm 
Sir George Williams College, Montreal, Douglas B. Clarke, Acting Registrar 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Albert E. Ottewell 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, British Columbia, Charles B. Wood 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, W. J. Spence 
University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, K. P. R. Neville, Dean and Registrar 


COLORADO 


Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa, Dorothy Gelhaus 

Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins, $. J. McCracken 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Mrs. Josephine Morrow 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, T. C. Doolittle 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, R. M. Carson 

Colorado Women’s College, Denver, Mrs. M. Elizabeth Thamer 

Fort Lewis Branch of the Colorado State College of Agricultural and Mechanical 
Arts, Hesperus, W. Norton Jones, Jr. 

Kirkland School of Art, Denver, Vance Kirkland, Director and Registrar 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Sister Mary Florence 

Mesa County Junior College, Grand Junction, Mrs. Mattie F. Dorsey 

Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, Mrs. Lulu L. Cuthbertson 

Regis College, Denver, Rev. John J. Gibbons, Dean and Registrar 

Trinidad State Junior College, Trinidad, Fay H. Williams 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Eric N. Rackham, Acting Director of Admissions 

University of Denver, Denver, Marjorie M. Cutler 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison, Lucy E. Spicer 


CONNECTICUT 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Sister M. Dorilda, O.P. 

Connecticut College for Women, New London, Katherine G. Hunter 

Connecticut State College, Storrs, Marjorie W. Smith 

Hillyer Junior College, Hartford, V. Louise Berg 

Larson Junior College, Hamden, Mrs. Maleska S. Robinson 

New Haven YMCA Junior College, New Haven, Julia M. Stockone 

Saint Joseph College, West Hartford, Sister M. Consilia 

Trinity College, Hartford, Arthur Adams 

United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, H. S. Sharp, Comdr., U.S.C.G., 
Commandant of Cadets, Registrar 

Yale University, Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven, Loomis Havemeyer, As- 
sistant Dean 


DELAWARE 


University of Delaware, Newark, R. L. Spencer, Acting Dean and Registrar 
Women’s College of the University of Delaware, Newark, Gertrude Sturges 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

American University, College of Arts and Sciences, Washington, Edward W. 
Engel 

American University, School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs, Washington, 
Hazel H. Feagans 

Catholic University of America, The, Washington, Catherine R. Rich 

Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington, Sister Mary Justine 

Georgetown University, Washington, W. J. O'Connor 

George Washington University, Washington, Fred E. Nessell 

Graduate School, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, Barbara A. Pere. 
cinic 

Howard University, Washington, F. D. Wilkinson 

Miner Teachers College, Washington, John H. Williams 

National University, Washington, Alice R. Conner 

Seventh-Day Adventist, Theological Seminary, Takoma Park, Washington, Theodora 
Wirak 

Southeastern University, Washington, Lucile Clagett 

Trinity College, Washington, Sister Mary Mercedes 

Washington College of Law, Washington, Gladys B. Middlemiss 

Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park, Washington, Eunice J. Rozema 

Wilson Teachers College, Washington, C. M. Huber 


FLORIDA 


Barry College, Miami, Sister M. de Lellis 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, William H. Hale 

Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Dr. Milton W. Carothers; Florrie 
Mathis, Assistant Registrar 

Jacksonville Junior College, Jacksonville, Virginia E. Ridgely 

John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Olga Bowen 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Anna B. Treat 

University of Florida, Gainesville, R. S. Johnson 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, Harry N. Provin 

University of Tampa, Tampa, Mrs. R. B. Green 


GEORGIA 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur, $. Guerry Stukes 

Atlanta Junior College and Georgia Evening College, Atlanta, Mrs. W. C. Cantrell 
Atlanta-Southern Dental College, Atlanta, Mrs. W. V. Jackson 

Atlanta University and Morehouse College, Atlanta, J. P. Whittaker 
Brenau College, Gainesville, Ella DeWinfield 

Clark College, Atlanta, A. A. McPheeters, Dean-Registrar 

Emory University, Emory University, J. G. Stipe, Director of Admissions 
Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, C. V. Troup 

Georgia Military College, Milledgeville, R. A. Thorne 

Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Lloyd W. Chapin 

Georgia Southwestern College, Americus, T. E. Smith 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Edwin H. Scott 
Georgia State Women’s College, Valdosta, Mrs. Caroline Parrish Thomas 
Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Viola Perry 

LaGrange College, LaGrange, E. A. Bailey, Dean and Registrar 

Mercer University, Macon, Major J. D. Blair 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Ann Groves 
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North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Dr. Will D. Young 
Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe, Frank Anderson 
Paine College, Augusta, W. L. Graham 

Piedmont College, Demorest, W. B. Smith 

Riverside Junior College, Gainesville, James K. Mooney 
Shorter College, Rome, Louise Thompson 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Viola L. Jenson 

University of Georgia, Athens, Thomas W, Reed 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Elizabeth Winn 


HAWAII 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Helen MacNeil 


IDAHO 


Albion State Normal School, Albion, R. H. Snyder, President 

Boise Junior College, Boise, Mrs. Mary T. Hershey 

College of Idaho, The, Caldwell, Bess Steunenberg 

Lewiston State Normal School, Lewiston, C. C. Lame 

North Idaho Junior College, Couer d’Alene, S. O. Kildow, President 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Donald D. DuSault 

University of Idaho, Southern Branch, Pocatello, Anna B. Capellen 


ILLINOIS 

American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, Charles J. Haake, Educational Director 

Augustana College and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Godfrey W. Swanbeck 

Aurora College, Aurora, Curtis R. Singleterry 

Baptist Missionary Training School, Chicago, Suzanne G. Rinck 

Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, Mother M. R. Tallmadge, Librarian 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, Theresa M. Renner 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Asa Carter 

Carthage College, Carthage, Pearl E. Goeller 

Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, D. H. Steward 

Chicago College of Osteopathy, Chicago, Seaver A. Yarulis 

Chicago Musical College, Chicago, Mrs. Genevieve Lyngby 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Emma Fleer Muller, Director of Personnel and 
Registrar 

Chicago, The School of the Art Institute of, Chicago, Lloyd H. Courin 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Sister M. Immaculate 

Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, W. F. Kruse 

De Paul University, Chicago, John C. McHugh, Examiner 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Blanche C. Thomas 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, T. W. Mueller 

Englewood Evening Junior College, Chicago, Chester R. Powers 

Eureka College, Eureka, T. E. Wiggins 

Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, P. E. Keen 

Evanston Collegiate Institute, Evanston, Arlow W. Anderson 

George Williams College, Chicago, G. L. Schuitema, Registrar and Examiner 

Greenville College, Greenville, Bethany Jane Smith 

Herzl City Junior College, Chicago, J. M. McCallister, Personnel Director and 
Registrar 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ernest G. Hildner, Jr., Dean and Registrar 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, W. E. Kelly 
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Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Elsie Brenneman 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Mildred Hunt 
James Millikin University, Decatur, Ralph Yakel 
Knox College, Galesburg, James A. Campbell 
Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Marie J. Meloy 
Lincoln College of Law, The, Springfield, Ellen M. Rourke 
Loyola University, Chicago, Bertram J. Steggert 
MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Mary Baird 
McKendree College, Lebanon, B. B. Wood 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Inez Hogue 
Monticello College, Godfrey, Virginia Harth 
Morton Junior College, Cicero, Walter S. Pope 
Mundelein College, Chicago, Sister Mary St. Helen 
National College of Education, Evanston, M. Frances McElroy 
North Central College, Naperville, C. C. Hower, Acting Registrar 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Edith Leifheit 
North Park College, Chicago, Oscar E. Olson 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Katherine George 
Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, Linford A. Marquart 
Principia, The, Elsah, Mrs. Gretchen M. Happ 
Rockford College, Rockford, Lorena M. Church 
Rosary College, River Forest, Sister M. Fidelis 
Springfield Junior College, Springfield, Roman A. Hodalski 
St. Procopius College, Lisle, Rev. Thomas J. Havlik, O.S.B. 
St. Xavier College, Chicago, Sister Mary Charlotte Holland 
Schurz Evening Junior College, Chicago, J. J. Hackett 
Sherwood Music School, Chicago, Arthur Wildman, Assistant Musical Direcstor 
Shurtleff College, Alton, J. C. Shelburne 
Southern Illinois State Normal University, Carbondale, Marjorie Shank 
Thornton Township Junior College, Harvey, Helen Haderer 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ernest C. Miller, Registrar; Valerie C. Wickhem, 
Director of Admissions 
University of Illinois, Urbana, G. P. Tuttle 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Hertha Voss 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Enock C. Dyrness, Vice-President 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, J. Anthony Humphreys 
Wright City Junior College, Chicago, Alice J. Griffin, Director of Personnel and 
Registration 
INDIANA 


Anderson College, Anderson, Leona Nelson 

Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis, Stanley Norris 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, C. L. Murray 

Butler University, Indianapolis, C. R. Maxam 

Central Normal College, Danville, Lowell H. DeMoss 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Veneta Kunter 

Earlham College, Richmond, Opal Thornburg 

Evansville College, Evansville, Marjorie Webster 

Franklin College, Franklin, Virfsel Roe 

Goshen College, Goshen, Paul Bender 

Hanover College, Hanover, Henry W. Burger, Secretary and Registrar 
Huntington College, Huntington, Edna Shipley 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Mrs. Anna Dale Kek 
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Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Harry E. Elder 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Thomas A. Cookson 

Indianapolis College of Pharmacy, Indianapolis, Harriet L. Butler 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Mrs. Cora Wise Helman 

Marion College, Indianapolis, Sister M. Estelle 

Purdue University, Lafayette, R. B. Stone, Registrar; R. B. Zumstein, Associate 
Member 

Rose’ Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Mary Gilbert 

St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Sister M. John Frances. 

St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Collegeville, Henry A. Lucks 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Sister Celeste 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Sister Mary David 

Taylor University, Upland, J. Arthur Howard 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Rev. James Connerton, C.S.C. 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, A. F. Scribner 


IOWA 


Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Sister Mary de Pazzi 

Central College, Pella, William G. King 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Sister Mary Christella Dee 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, C. H. Geiger, Dean 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Mrs, Grace M. MacGaw, Acting Registrar 
Drake University, Des Moines, Emma J. Scott 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Bethana McCandless 

Iowa State College, Ames, J. R. Sage 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Marshall R. Beard 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, G. E. King 

Kletzing College, University Park, C. A. Jacokes 

Loras College, Dubuque, Rev. F. A. Haulahan 

Luther College, Decorah, O. W. Qualley 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Ira J. Gwinn 

Mt. St. Clare College and Academy, Clinton, Sister Mary Regis Cleary 
Northwestern Junior College, Orange City, H. V. E. Stegeman 
Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa, Sister Hazel M. Roth 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Rev. Edward J. Butler 
Simpson College, Indianola, C. W. Emmons 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Harry G. Barnes 

Trinity College, Sioux City, Gerard J. E. Sullivan 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque, F. W. Kracher 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette, R. M. Deming 

Waldorf College, Forest City, Mrs. Ethel B. Ellickson 
Western Union College, Le Mars, E. M. Miller 


KANSAS 


Baker University, Baldwin, B. A. Gessner, Dean 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Emil O. Deere, Dean-Registrar 

Bethel College, North Newton, Luella Smith, Assistant Registrar 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Robert H. Russell 
Central College, McPherson, Warren R. McMullen, Dean 

College of Emporia, Emporia, C. F. Little 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Standlee V. Dalton 

Friends University, Wichita, Iva V. Pickering 
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Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan, Mary Kimball 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Ray C. Maul 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, J. U. Massey 

Marymount College, Salina, Sister M. Madelena 

McPherson College, McPherson, John W. Boitnott, Dean and Registrar 
Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Sister Mildred Knoebber 
Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita, W. A. Fletcher 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Grace McWilliam 

Sacred Heart Junior College, Wichita, Sister M. Lioba 

St. John’s College, Winfield, W. H. Wente 

St. Mary College, Xavier, Sister Ann Elizabeth Shea 

Southwestern College, Winfield, William J. Poundstone 

Sterling College, Sterling, Estelle Dougherty 

Tabor College, Hillsboro, John H. Fadenrecht 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Laurence Woodruff 

Washburn College, Topeka, Gladys Phinney 


KENTUCKY 


Asbury College, Wilmore, Mrs. Clara Mikkelson 
Ashland Junior College, Ashland, O. B. Dabney, Dean 
Berea College, Berea, Adelaide Gundlach 
Bowling Green Business University, Bowling Green, Nina Hammer 
Campbellsville College, Campbellsville, H. S. Higdon, Dean 
Centre College, Danville, James H. Hewlett, Dean and Registrar 
College of the Bible, The, Lexington, C. L. Pyatt 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, M. E. Mattox 
Georgetown College, Geogetown, Edna Record 
Kentucky State College, Frankfort, J. T. Williams, Dean and Registrar 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester, A. J. Henderson 
Morehead State Normal School and Teachers College, Morehead, Mary Page Milton 
Mt. St. Joseph Junior College, Maple Mount, Sister Casimir Czurles 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester 
Nazareth College, Louisville, Sister Mary Paul Walsh 
Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth, Sister Julia Frances 
Pikeville College, Pikeville, Alice H. Record 
St. Catharine Junior College, St. Catharine, Sister Albertina 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Hugh R. Peterson, Registrar 
and Student Counselor 
Transylvania University, Lexington, Pearl Anderson, Recorder 
Union College, Barbourville, Frank K. Burgess 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Leo M. Chamberlain, Dean and Registrar 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Ralph E. Hill 
Ursuline College and Normal School, Louisville, Sister M. Francella Otte 
Western Kentucky State Normal and Teachers College, Bowling Green, E. H. 
Canon 
LOUISIANA 
Brescia College, New Orleans, Augusta Gardiner 
Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, Margaret Gray 
Dillard University, New Orleans, Mrs. Theresa Birch Wilkins 
H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, New Orleans, Logan Wilson, Dean 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Mrs. Ruby B. Pearce 
Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches, W. S. Mitchell 
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Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, University, 
Mrs. W. H. Gates 

Loyola University, New Orleans, Carmel Discon 

Louisiana State University Northeast Junior College, Monroe, Olive Lusk 

St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, Sister M. Monica 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, Mrs. Ruth Carter 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Joseph A. Riehl, Acting Registrar 


MAINE 


Bates College, Lewiston, Mabel L. Libby 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Mrs. Clara D. Hayes, Secretary 
Colby College, Waterville, Elmer C. Warren 

University of Maine, Orono, J. A. Gannett 


MARYLAND 


Goucher College, Baltimore, Carrie Mae Probst 

Hood College, Frederick, Grace N. Brown 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Irene M. Davis 

Loyola College, Baltimore, Rev. Lawrence C. Gorman 
Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Rebecca C, Tansil 
Morgan College, Baltimore, Edward N. Wilson 

Mount Saint Agnes Junior College, Baltimore, Sister M. Pius, R.S.M. 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, John M. Roddy, Jr. 

Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Sister Bridget Marie 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, Miriam Strange 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Sister Elizabeth Garner 
University of Maryland, College Park, Alma Preinkert 
Washington College, Chestertown, William R. Howell 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, Martha E. Manahan 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Edward J. Berbusse, S.J. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


American International College, Springfield, Mrs. Dora Martin Stryker 

Amherst College, Amherst, Gladys A. Kimball, Recorder 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster, Dorothy E. Bartlett 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Francis J. Campbell 

Boston College, College of Arts and Sciences in town, Boston, J. Harry Lynch 

Boston University, College of Business Administration, Boston, John Waters 

Boston University, College of Liberal Arts, Katherine E, Hilliker, Recorder; Ken- 
neth A. Bernard, Registrar 

Boston University, College of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston, Carla Paashe 

Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Ann Splitstone, Director of Admissions 

College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Sister Helen Joseph 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Raymond D. Kennedy 

Emerson College, Boston, Mrs. Adele D. Levillain 

Emmanuel College, Boston, Sister Mary St. Edward 

Endicott Junior College, Prides Crossing, Eleanor Tupper, Dean 

Harvard University, Cambridge, R. H. Phelps, Assistant Dean in Charge of Records 

Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Ruth Foote 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, J. C. MacKinnon 

Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Marshall O. Lanphear 

Middlesex University, Waltham, C. Ruggles Smith 
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Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Harriet Eustis 

Northeastern University, Boston, John B. Pugsley, Director of School Administration 
Regis College, Weston, Sister Mary Mildred 

Simmons College, Boston, Margaret Gonyea 

Springfield College, Springfield, Albert Mann, Dean 

Smith College, Northampton, Joy Secor 

State Teachers College at North Adams, North Adams, Bertha L. Allyn 
State Teachers College at Framingham, Framingham 

Suffolk University, Boston, Carrolla A. Bryant 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Kathleen Elliott, Recorder 

Wheaton College, Norton, Sarah B. Young 

Wheelock College, Boston, Laura A. Townsend 

Williams College, Williamstown, Doris Merriam, Recorder 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Gertude R. Rugg 


MICHIGAN 


Adrian College, Adrian, W. A. Rush, Dean of Students and Registrar 

Albion College, Albion, Marvin F, Pahl 

Alma College, Alma, R. W. Clack 

Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Sister M. Blandina 

Bay City Junior College, Bay City, K. Banta Bowley 

Calvin College, Grand Rapids, H. G. Dekker 

Central College of Education, Mount Pleasant, David M. Trout, Registrar and Dean 

Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Maxine L. Wilbur 

Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit, A. E. Johnson, Jr. 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, Mrs. Wanda Westcott-MacMorland 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids) W. W. Manning 

General Motors Institute, Flint, W. T. MaWhinney 

Gogebic Junior College, Ironwood, S. E. Field 

Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids, June Linderholm 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Florence Kreiter 

Hope College, Holland, Thomas E. Welmers 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Leo M. Hauptman, Registrar and Director of 
Student Personnel 

Marygrove College, West Detroit, Sister Miriam Fidelis 

Mercy College, Detroit, Sister Mary Lidwina, R.S.M. 

Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mrs. Maybelle Stevens 

Michigan College of Mines, Houghton, L. G. Duggan 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Robert S. Linton 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Clemens P. Steimle 

Nazareth College, Nazareth, Sister Marie Arthur 

Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette, L. O. Gant 

Olivet College, Olivet, Robert Ramsay 

Port Huron Junior College, Port Huron, John H. McKensiem, Dean 

St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake, Rev. Edward Skrocki 

Siena Heights College, Adrian, Sister M. Bertha 

Spring Arbor Junior College, Spring Arbor, Ralph J. Miller, Dean 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Florence Donohue 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Ira M. Smith 

Wayne University, Detroit, George F. Brennan 

Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, John C. Hoekje 
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MINNESOTA 

Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Martin Quanbeck 
Carleton College, Northfield, Peter Olesen 
College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Sister Rosalinda, O.S.B. 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Sister Helen Margaret 
College of Saint Scholastica, Duluth, Sister M. Mercedes Ryan 
College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Sister Mary Keating 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Rev. P. J. McCann 
Concordia College, Moorehead, Martha Brennun 
Duluth Junior College, Duluth, R. D. Chadwick, Dean 
Duluth State Teachers College, Duluth, Myrtle S. Anderson 
Gustavus Adolphus College, Saint Peter, F. C. Gamelin 
Hamline University, St. Paul, C. B. Olson 
Macalester College, St. Paul, John Porter Hall 
Mankato State Teachers College, Mankato, Albert B. Morris 
Saint Mary’s College, Winona, Brother J. Leo 
State Teachers College, Bemidji, Mable E. Parker 
State Teachers College, Moorehead, Jennie M. Owens 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Mary Lilleskov 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, J. M. Bly 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, T. E. Pettingill, Acting Director of Ad- 

missions 
Winona State Teachers College, Winona, Helen B. Pritchard 
Worthington Junior College, Worthington, Ethel M. Ricke 


MISSISSIPPI 


Alcorn A, & M. College, Alcorn, Horace D. Murdock 
Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson, W. H. Smith 

Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Katie Mauldin 
Millsaps College, Jackson, G. L. Harrell 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Addie Mae Stevens 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mary Pulley 
Mississippi State College, State College, Ben Hilbun 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, G. T. Buckley 
University of Mississippi, University, T. A. Bickerstaff 
Whitworth College, Brookhaven, Sinclair Daniel, President 
Wood Junior College, Mathiston, Mrs. Helen Welch Seay 


MISSOURI 
Central College, Fayette, Martha C. Ricketts 
Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, G. E. Hoover 
Christian College, Columbia, J. Robert Sala, Dean 
Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Richard R. Jesse, Dean of Men and 

Registrar 

Conservatory of Music of Kansas City, Kansas City, Wilkfor Labunski, Director 
Cottey Junior College for Young Women, Nevada, Orpha Stockard 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton, L. $. Hopkins 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Sister Susanne Marie Vachon 
Hannibal La Grange College, Hannibal, Mrs. E. F. Moore 
Junior College of Kansas City, Kansas City, Ethel D. Pickett 
Kemper Military School, Boonville, F. J. Marston, Dean 
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Lincoln University, Jefferson City, B. T, McGraw 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Robert C. Colson, Recorder 

Maryville College, St. Louis, Mother Mary Gray McNally 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, W. R. Mitchell 

Monett Junior College, Monett, Wilma Dunaway 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, L. A. Eubank, Dean 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, R. E. Baldwin 
Notre Dame Junior College, St. Louis, Sister Mary Lelia Ponds 

Park College, Parkville, Elizabeth Treeman 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Rev. John J. Higgins, Dean and Registrar 
St. Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph, Radiance Zollinger 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Elma Poole 

St. Teresa’s Junior College, Kansas City, Sister Gonzaga 

Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, Springfield, Wilma Simmons 
Stephens College, Columbia, W. P. Shofstall, Dean and Registrar 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, E. V. McCollough 

Teachers College of Kansas City, Kansas City, Ruth F. Hopkins 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Robert Mortuedt, Dean 

University of Missouri, Columbia, $. Woodson Canada 

University of Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Noel Hubbard 
Washington University, St. Louis, G. W. Lamke 

Webster College, Webster Groves, Sister M. Borromeo Hynes 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Capt. D. C. Buck 

William Jewell College, Liberty, J. B. Sullivan 

William Woods College, Fulton, Joseph B. James, Dean 


MONTANA 


Carroll College, Helena, W. F. Bartholome 
College of Great Falls, Sister Mildred Dolores 
Eastern Montana Normal School, Billings, H. N. Stuber 
Montana School of Mines, Butte, W. M. Brown 
Montana State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Bozeman, W. H. McCall, 
Registrar; Martha L, Hawksworth, Assistant Registrar 
Montana State University, Missoula, J. B. Speer 
Northern Montana College, Havre, S. Kendrick Clark, Business Manager and 
Registrar 
NEBRASKA 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Walter H. Beck 
Creighton University, Omaha, Claire McDermott 
Dana College, Blair, P. V. Hansen, Acting Registrar 
Doane College, Crete, Theodore S, Oppenheim 
Duchesne College, Omaha, Mother Nora M. Kelly 
Hastings College, Hastings, Eunice Chapman, Acting Registrar 
Midland College, Fremont, G. E. Hickman 
Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Alice Smith 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, A. E. Kent 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, Herman Baehr 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Helen Luschei, Acting Registrar 
State Teachers College, Peru, E. H. Hayward 
Union College, Lincoln, Ruby Lea 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, G. W. Rosenlof 
York College, York, Anna J. Thompson 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Colby Junior College, New London, Wayne K. Wheeler, Bursar 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, Robert O. Conant 

Mt. St. Mary College, Hocksett, Sister M. Anselina 

University of New Hampshire, Durham, Everett B. Sackett 


NEW JERSEY 


Bergen Junior College, Teaneck, C. L. Littel, President and Registrar 

Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown 

College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, Sister Helen Cecilia 

Drew University, Madison, F. Taylor Jones 

Fairleigh Dickinson Junior College, Rutherford, Sylvia Sammartino 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, Eva M, Reiss 

Hudson College, Jersey City 

Monmouth Junior College, Long Branch, Mary C. McGillies 

Newark College of Engineering, Newark, E. Alice Hickey 

New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, Esther W. Hawes 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City, Mrs. Ruth C. Alexander 

New Jersey State Teachers College at Paterson, Paterson, Mrs. Ruth C. Rogge, 
Recorder 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, Charlotte G. Marshall 

Panzer College of Physical Education and Hygiene, East Orange, Agnes Burnham 

Princeton University, Princeton, Wilbur F. Kerr 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, L. H. Martin 

St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, Richard I. Nevin 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, Marie K. Fitzsimmons 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. H. Memory, Director of Admissions 
and Records 

University of Newark, Newark, Agnes D. Watt 

Upsala College, East Orange, Henry F. Arnold 


NEW MEXICO 


Catholic Teachers College of New Mexico, Albuquerque, Sister Agnes de Sales, 
Dean-Registrar 

Eastern New Mexico College, Portales, H. C. Gossard 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College, Era Rentfrow 

New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, Modene Bates 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, Tom L. Popejoy 


NEW YORK 


Adelphi College, Garden City, Mrs. Virginia P. Werker 

Alfred University, Alfred, W. A, Titsworth 

Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, Harvey Culp 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, S. N. Kagen 

Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia, Mrs. Harriet P. Cook 

Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, F. A. Ramsdell, Director of Admissions 
Colgate University, Hamilton, Lida F. Kiedaisch 

College of the City of New York, New York, Robert L. Taylor 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, Sister Miriam Rose 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, Mother M. Xavier 

College of St. Rose, Albany, Sister Thomas Francis 

Columbia University, New York, Edward J. Grant 
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Columbia University, Barnard College, New York, L. Margaret Giddings 

Columbia University, Teachers College, New York, Frank H. Hagemeyer 

Cooper Union, The, New York, M. S. Wolf 

Cornell University, Ithaca, Eugene F. Bradford 

Elmira College, Elmira, Katherine G. Cuffney 

Fordham University, School of Business, New York, E. Vincent O’Brien 

Fordham University, School of Education, New York, Thomas F. Maher 

Fordham University Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, New York, John J. Propst 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, Sister M. Ambrose 

Hamilton College, Clinton, Wallace B. Johnson 

Hartwick College, Oneonta, F. A. Bishop 

Hobart College, Geneva, Mrs. Marguerite M. Firvozi, Recorder 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, Harriet E. Claussen 

Houghton College, Houghton, Anne Madwid 

Hunter College of the City of New York, New York, Mrs. Mary B. J. Lehn; 
Dorothy B. Ball, Assistant Registrar 

Ithaca College, Ithaca, Florence Howland 

Institute of Musical Art, Juilliard School of Music, New York, Emily Chervinik 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, Helen M. Space 

Ladycliff College, Highland Falls, Sister Thomas Aquinas, Dean 

Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn, George H. Dwenger 

Long Island University, Brooklyn, Tristam Walker Metcalfe, Dean 

Manhattan College, New York, Brother Agatho, F. S. C., Director of Admissions 
and Registrar 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York, M. B. Teeney 

Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, M. Regina 

Mills School for Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Teachers, New York, Martha 
Wiseman 

National Bible Institute, New York, Louis Rasera 

Nazareth College, Rochester, Sister Rose Angela 

New School for Social Research, New York, Margaret L. Wiley, Student Advisor 
(Registrar for School of Politics and School of Philosophy and Liberal Arts) 

New York School of Social Work, Columbia University, New York, Dorothy Evans 

New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, Raymond F. Crossman 

New York University, New York, Elwood C. Kastner 

Niagara University, Niagara University, Charles J. Edgette 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Staten Island, Mother St. Agnes 

Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, Mrs. Hazel C. Quantin 

Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, E. J. Streubel 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, Alfred D. Donovan 

Queens College, Flushing, Harold Lenz 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, Mary L. Burke 

Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester 

Russell Sage College, Troy, Doris L. Crockett 

St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, Rev. Cornelius A. Welch 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn, Etheldreda A. Sullivan 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, Frederick E. Kienle 

St. John’s University Graduate School, Brooklyn, Marion F. Muchow 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, Margaret Kilboy 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, Helen Whalen 

Siena College, Loudonville, Rev. Albert A. Angelo, O.F.M. 
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Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, Anna Ludington Hobbs 

State Institute of Agriculture, Farmingdale, Long Island 

State Teachers College, Brockport, Blaine M. DeLancey 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, Mrs. Isabel Houck Kideney 

State Teachers College, New Paltz, Ailsa E. Reid, President's Secretary 

State Teachers College, Oswego, Thomas R. Miller, Registrar and Director of 
Teacher Education 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, K. J. Kennedy 

Union College, Schenectady, Charles F. Garis, Dean 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, Elsie M. Bush, Assistant Registrar 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo, Emma E. Deters 

University of Rochester, Rochester, Olive M. Schrader 

University of Rochester, College for Women, Rochester, Constance H. Wood 

University of Rochester, Eastman School of Music, Arthur H. Larsen, Secretary- 
Registrar 

University School of Liberal and Applied Studies of the University of Rochester, 
Rochester, Ruth M. Harper, Secretary-Registrar 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, C. Mildred Thompson, Dean 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Island, Herbert R. Childs 

Wells College, Aurora, Mrs. Mary Hale Crouch 

Yeshiva College, New York, Mrs. Debora G. Wiesenthal, Acting Registrar 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville College, Asheville, John Miller 

Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, Perry Case 

Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, Willa B. Player 

Davidson College, Davidson, Fred W. Hengeveld 

Duke University, Durham, H. J. Herring, Dean of Men 

Elizabeth City State Teachers College, Elizabeth City, H. L. Trigg, President and 
Registrar 

Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs, Hazel Morrison, Dean of Faculty and 
Registrar 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, Letha Brock 

Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, S$. Herbert Adams 

High Point College, High Point, N. P. Yarborough 

Lees-McRae College, Banner Elk, Leo K. Pritchett, Dean and Registrar 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, Edwin L. Setzler 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, Julia B. Duncan 

Louisburg College, Louisburg, Mrs. Margaret Kilby 

Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, John W. Huff 

Meredith College, Raleigh, Mrs. Vera Tart Marsh 

Montreat College, Montreat, R. C. Anderson 

North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham, Frances M. Eagleson 

North Carolina College of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, W. L. Mayer, 
Director of Registration 

Peace College, Raleigh, Mrs. Emmie Ansley 

Queen’s College, Charlotte, Helen T. West 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, Annette McNeely 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, W. H. Plemmons, Admissions Officer and 
Acting Registrar 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, Grady S. Patterson 
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Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, Addie Beam 
Woman's College of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, Mary Taylor 


Moore 
Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina, Greensboro, L. A. Wise 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot State Teachers College, Minot, T. S. Jenkins 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, A. H. Parrott 

State Normal and Industrial School, Ellendale, Mrs, Alice Peterson Banks, Secretary. 
Registrar 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, R. O. Wilson 


OHIO 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Susan G. Fralick 

Ashland College, Ashland, Martha E. Holmes, Recorder 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Myron F. Wicke, Dean and Registrar 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ralph G. Harshman, Dean and 
Acting Registrar 

Capital University, Columbus, R. B. Wildermuth 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, W. E. Nudd 

Cincinnati College of Pharmacy, Cincinnati, Alice Reckers, Assistant Registrar 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Mildred Eakes, Educational Director 

Cleveland Law School, Cleveland, Olga C. Sorensen, Secretary-Registrar 

College of Mount St. Joseph on the Ohio, Mount St. Joseph, Sister Reginald 

College of Wooster, Wooster, Arthur F, Southwick 

Dayton Y.M.C.A. College, Dayton, C. C. Bussey, Director 

Denison University, Granville, Donald R. Fitch 

Fenn College, Cleveland, William A. Patterson, Acting Registrar 

Findlay College, Findlay, Myrtle Deming 

Franklin University, Columbus, Newell L. Gates, Director and Registrar 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, E. I. F. Williams 

Hiram College, Hiram, Lawrence C, Underwood 

John Carroll University, University Heights, Herbert H. Petit 

- Kent State College, Kent, Emmet C. Stopher 

Kenyon College, Gambier, S. R. McGowan 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Helen B. Dunlap 

Marietta College, Marietta, Mrs. T. Gale Sinclair 

Mary Manse College, Toledo, Sister M. Christina 

Miami University, Oxford, W. C. Smyser 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Verna Lower 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Carrie E. McKnight 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Sister Mary Aquinas 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Edith Stanley 

Ohio Northern University, Ada, H. E. Huber, Acting Registrar 

Ohio State University, Columbus, R. B. Thompson, University Examiner and Reg- 
istrar; B. L. Stradley, Vice President 

Ohio University, Athens, F. B. Dilley 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Allen C. Conger 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Floyd J. Vance 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati, Sister Mary Martina 

St. Mary of the Springs College, Columbus, Sister M. Anacletus 

Sisters’ College of Cleveland, Cleveland, Catherine Burke 
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Teachers College of the Athenaeum of Ohio, Cincinnati, Rev. Carl J. Ryan, Dean 
and Registrar 

University of Akron, Akron, Richard H. Schmidt 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Helen H. Burgoyne 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Rev. Charles Leo Collins, $.M. 

University of Toledo, Toledo, Mrs. Hazel Geiner Petcoff 

Ursuline College, Cleveland, Sister Mary Grace 

Western College, Oxford, Alice L. Butler 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Edward T. Downer 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland College, Cleveland, Matilda J. Jameson 

Western Reserve University, Flora Stone Mather College, Cleveland, Elinor R. Wells 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Gladys Powell, Acting Registrar 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Sarah F, Castle 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Grace N. Hannaford 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Raymond Fellinger 

Youngstown College, Youngstown, P. P. Buchanan 


OKLAHOMA 


Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany, Willis B. Dobson 

Catholic College of Oklahoma, Guthrie, Sister M. Basil Spresser, O.S.B. 

Central State College, Edmond, A. G. Hitchcock 

East Central State Teachers College, Ada, W. Harvey Faust 

Langston University, Langston, C. D. Batchlor 

Northeastern Oklahoma A. & M. College, Miami, Mary Jane Speer 

Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa, Gladys Meanor 

Northwestern State Teachers College, Alva, G. C. Jackson 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, H. H. Flinn, Assistant 
Registrar 

Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, L. E. Solomon 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, L. A. Jones 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Broun H. Mayall 

Oklahoma Military Academy, Claremore, H. G. Riggs 

Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College, Goodwell, Marvin McKee, Acting 
President and Registrar 

Phillips University, Enid, J. C. Lappin 

Southeastern State College, Durant, R. L. McPheron 

Southwestern State Teachers College, Weatherford, Richard Vorheis 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, G. E. Wadsack 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa, J. E. Fellows 


OREGON 


Cascade College, Portland, Philip S. Clapp, Dean-Registrar 

Eastern Oregon College of Education, La Grande, Lyle H. Johnson 

Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Willis L. Carruth 

Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Sister Lonita Marie 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Ellis A, Stebbins 

Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, E. B. Lemon, Dean of Admission 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, William L. Bricker 

Reed College, Portland, Margaret A. Scott 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Earl M. Pallett 

University of Oregon, Dental School, Mrs. Ellen R. Crew 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College, Reading, W. I. Miller 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Paul H. Younger 

Beaver College for Women, Jenkintown, Roberta Paulhamus 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Marion C. Anderson, Recorder 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, H. W. Holter 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, E. K. Collins 

Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Elizabeth Mae Curtis 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Sister Mary Rosaire 

College of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Sister M. Clare Joseph 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Helen G. Johnson 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, J. Murphy 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, R. W. Bomberger 

Gannon College, Erie, Theresa C. Kaminsky 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Lulu J. McKinney 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Charles R. Wolf 

Grove City College, Grove City, Harold O. White 

Hershey Junior College, Hershey, A. G. Breidenstine, Dean 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, Sister Anastasia Maria 

Juniata College, Huntington, Pressley L. Crummy 

Lafayette College, Easton, W. M. Smith 

LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Brother G. Joseph 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Samuel O. Grimm 

Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, G. B. Curtis 

Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Paul Kuehner 

Marywood College, Scranton, Sister M. Theodosia 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Sister Mary Alice Weber 

Messiah Bible College, Grantham, A. W. Climenhaga 

Moravian College and Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Dale H. Gramley, Assistant 
to President 

Moravian Seminary and College for Women, Bethlehem, Arthur S. Cooley 

Ogontz Junior College, Rydal, Alice Gentry 

Penn Hall Junior College, Chambersburg 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, M. Helen Marks, Acting Registrar 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Franklin G. Williams 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, William S$. Hoffman 

Pennsylvania State College of Optometry, Philadelphia 

Philadelphia College of Osteopathy, Philadelphia, Floyd L. Kifford 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Philadelphia, John E. Kramer 

Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Robert M. Karr 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Mother Mary St. Stephen 

St. Francis College, Loretto, Rev. Severinus J. Carroll 

Scranton-Keystone Junior College, LaPlume, Blake Tewksbury, Vice-President and 
Registrar 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Sister M. Eucharia O'Hagan 

State Teachers College, Indiana, Mary L. Esch 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Mrs. Helen Ulrich, Secretary of Admissions 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Harold E. B. Speight, Dean of Men 

Temple University, Philadelphia, John M. Rhoads 

Thiel College, Greenville, H. G. Gebert 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, H. Sherman Oberly, Director of Admissions 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, J. G. Quick 
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University of Scranton, Scranton, Frank J. O'Hara 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Rev. Franklin J, Sheeder 

Villa Maria College, Erie, Helen Bednarsby 

Villanova College, Villanova, P. F. Banmiller 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, M. D. Brewer, Director of Ad- 
missions 

Waynesboro College, Waynesboro, M. K. Falpas 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Isabel Ramsey, Recorder 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Margaret Vanderzee 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
University of the Philippines, Manila, Melquiades J. Gamboa 


PUERTO RICO 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, J. F. Maura 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Providence, Samuel T. Arnold, Dean 

Pembroke College, Providence, Esther H. Smith, Recorder 

Providence College, Providence, Daniel M. Galliher 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, Marion B. Wilson, Recorder 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston, Lucy C. Tucker 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Allen University, Columbia, R. L. Peguese 
Citadel, The, Charleston, Leonard A. Prouty 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, G. E. Metz 
Coker College, Hartsville, Donald G. Agnew 
Columbia Bible College, Columbia, Kathryn B. Warren 
Converse College, Spartanburg, Alice A. Peck 
Furman University, Greenville, C. D. Riddle 
Limestone College, Gaffney, Miriam A. Thompson 
Morris College, Sumter, W. J. Burgess 
Newberry College, Newberry, C. A. Kaufmann 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, Ralph C. Needham, Acting Registrar 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, John G. Kelly 
Wofford College, Spartanburg, Dorothy E. Woodward 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Augustana College, Sioux Falls, I. B. Hauge 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, J. J. Knox 
Eastern State Normal School, Madison, Alice Montgomery 
Huron College, Huron, Anna L. Smeland 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, J. R. McAmeddy 
South Dakota School of Mines, Rapid City, H. Merle Parsons 
south Dakota State College, Brookings, D. B. Doner 
Southern State Normal School, Springfield, J. Evert Scholten, Registrar and Director 

of Extension 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion, H. W. Frankenfield 


TENNESSEE 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, D. H. Fite, Co-Dean-Registrar; F. G. Wood- 
ward, Co-Dean-Registrar 
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Bob Jones College, Cleveland, Karl E. Keefer, Dean and Registrar 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Mrs. Nina M. Rubin 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville 

Fisk University, Nashville, Harold F, Smith 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, J. R. Robinson 

King College, Bristol, Willis Caldwell 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Hugh T. Ramsey 

Madison College, Madison College, Florence Hartsock 

Maryville College, Maryville, Frank D. McClelland, Dean of Students 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Emma L. White 

Memphis State College, Memphis, R. M. Robinson 

Milligan College, Milligan College, Mrs. Kathleen Adams Bowman 

Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville, J. M. Batten 

Siena College, Memphis, Sister M. Jamesetta 

Southern Junior College, Collegedale 

Southwestern, Memphis, Annie Beth Gary 

State Teachers College, Johnson City, Frank Field 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State Teachers College, Nashville, F. J. D. 
McKinney 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Austin W. Smith 

Trevecca Nazarene College, Amy L. Person 

Tusculum College, Greenville, John R. Monroe, Director of Admissions 

Union University, Jackson, Mrs. Hazel E. Mansfield 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Betty Blocker 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, R. F. Thomason 

Vanderbiit University, Nashville, Robert N. Cunningham 

William Jennings Bryan University, Dayton, Judson Rudd, President and Acting 
Registrar 


TEXAS 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, E. H. Heaton 
Baylor University, Waco, R. D. Perry 
College of Mines and Metallurgy, El Paso, J. H. Haney 
Corpus Christi Junior College, Corpus Christi, Mrs. George F. Blevins, Acting 
Registrar 
Daniel Baker College, Brownwood, Alta M. Craig, Secretary 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, John S. Windell 
Hardin Junior College, Wichita Falls, Mrs. Earl H. Beiland, Acting Registrar 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Mrs. J. A. Beard 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Sister Mary Mercy 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, Stephenville, T. Y. Crounse, Acting Registrar 
Lamar College, Beaumont, Celeste Kitchen 
Lee Junior College, Goose Creek, Mrs. Clara H. Scott 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Ailese Parten 
McMurry College, Abilene, Iris Graham 
North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington, E. H. Hereford 
North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Alex Dickie 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Sister Mary Pia 
Prairie View State College, Hempstead, T. R. Solomon 
St. Edward’s University, Austin, Brother Campion 
St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, San Antonio, Rev. Thomas J. Treadaway 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Marshall Rix 
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San Angelo College, San Angelo, E. L. Nunnally 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, R. L. Brewer 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Claude Elliott 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Pearl A. Neas 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Edna E. Phillips 

Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Anna D. Linn 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, S. W. Hutton 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, George McCulley 

Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Arthur G. Gustafson 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Frances W. Emerson 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, W. P. Clement 

Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Mrs. Ersin C. Hughes 

Trinity University, San Antonio, C. H. Perea 

University of Houston, Houston, C. F. Hiller, Acting Registrar 

University of Texas, Austin, Edward J. Mathews 

Wayland College, Plainview, John W. Cobb 

Weatherford College, Weatherford, Charlcie Bond 

West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, D. A. Shirley, Associate Dean and 
Registrar 

Wiley College, Marshall, Mrs. Hettie F. Bradford 


UTAH 


Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, Mavis Johnson 

Brigham Young University, Provo, John E. Hayes 

Carbon College, Price, Ruth C. Rasmussen 

College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Late City, Sister M. Frances Inez 
Dixie College, St. George, Mathew M. Bentley 

Snow College, Ephraim, J. Orrin Anderson 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City 

Utah Agricultural College, Logan, W. H. Bell 

Weber College, Ogden, Clarisse H. Hall 


VERMONT 
Bennington College, Bennington, Mrs. Mary Garrett, Director of Admissions 
Records, and Student Personnel 
Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Mrs. Mary De Marsh 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Jordan R. Scobie 
Norwich University, Northfield, Alleen F. Hedges 
St. Michaels College, Winooski Park, T, A. Garrett 
University of Vermont, Burlington, F. W. Kehoe 


VIRGINIA 


Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Everett R. Shober 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Kathleen Alsop 
Emory and Henry College, Emory 

Hollins College, Hollins, Gertrude E. Mulhollen 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Rosetta Himler 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Helen M. Frank 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Marguerite Hillhouse 

Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Louis C. Guenther 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Annie Whiteside 
Roanoke College, Salem, D. R. Carpenter 
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Shenandoah College and Conservatory of Music, Dayton, Barrier M. Walsworth 

Southern Seminary and Junior College, Buena Vista, Mrs. H. Russell Robey. 
Director , 

State Teachers College, Farmville, Virgilia I. Bugg 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Mrs. Bernice D. Lill 

University of Richmond, Richmond College, Richmond, Helen A. Monsell 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia E. Moran 

Virginia Military Institute, “Lexington, Colonel William Couper 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Clarice Slusher 

Virginia State College for Negroes, Petersburg, J. Louise Barrett 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Rupert Nelson Latture 


WASHINGTON 


Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, Harold Barto, Dean and 
Registrar 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Christian Miller 

Cornish School, Seattle, Pearl E. McDonald 

Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, George W. Wallace 

Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Philip E. Hauge, Dean and Registrar 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Lawrence R. Schoenhals 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Frank T, Barnard 

University of Washington, Seattle, Irvin Hoff 

Walla Walla College, College Place, Mrs. Irene Black 

Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, Arthur C. Hicks, Acting 
Registrar 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Douglas V. McClane 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Estella E. Baldwin 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Alderson-Broaddus College, Philippi, Mrs. John Elliott 

Bethany College, Bethany, Frances Quinlin, Recorder 

Bluefield State Teachers College, Bluefield, H. L. Dickason, President 

Concord State Teachers College, Athens, S. L. McGraw 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, Stuart Noblin 

Fairmont State Teachers College, Fairmont, Ethel Ice 

Marshall College, Huntington, Luther E. Bledsoe 

Morris Harvey College, Charleston, Olive Riggleman 

Salem College, Salem, Elsie B. Bond 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty, Carl F. Bonar 

West Virginia Institute of Technology, Montgomery, Mrs. Pauline Miller 

West Virginia State College, Institute, Daniel P. Lincoln 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, J. Everett Long, Acting Registrar 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, A. A. Schoolcraft, Dean and 
Registrar 


WISCONSIN 


Alverno Teachers College, Milwaukee, Sister M. Johannella, O.S.F. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Bessie M. Weirick 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Karen Louise Carlson 

Edgewood College, Madison, Sister Mary Eunice 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Dorothy H. Draheim 

Marion College, Fond du Lac, Sister M. Vera, C.S.A., Dean and Registrar 
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Marquette University, Milwaukee, Mrs. Mary L. Melzer 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Ruth Dainkoehler 
Milton College, Milton, O. T. Babcock 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Ignatia, S.S.N.D. 
Ripon College, Ripon, W. H. Barber 

St. Clare College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Redempta, O.S.F. 

St. Lawrence College, Mt. Calvary, Rev. Alexis Gore, Rector 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Rev. F. F. Dupont 

State Teachers College, La Crosse, Lora M. Greene 

State Teachers College, Stevens Point 

Stout Institute, Menomonie, Gertrude O’Brien 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Curtis Merriman 

Viterbo, The, La Crosse, Sister M. Dolorita 

Whitewater State Teachers College, Whitewater, George T. Beery 


WYOMING 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, R. E. McWhinnie 


A. A.C. R. 


Honorary Members 

Mr. R. W. Bixler, 530 W. 121st Street, New York, New York 

Mrs. Anna LeFevre Boyer, Gibson City, Illinois 

Miss Edith D. Cockins, 1580 Guilford Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Mr. A. H. Espenshade, 315 E. Beaver Street, State College, Pennsylvania 

Mr. C. E. Friley, President, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Mr. Ezra L. Gillis, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Mr. M. E. Gladfelter, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Miss Caroline B. Greene, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Lelia G. Hartman, 2343 Parle Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dr. C. S. Marsh, Associate Director, American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. E. B. Pierce, Alumni Secretary, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Mr. A. W. Tarbell, Dean of Men, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Schenley Park, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Dr. T. J. Wilson, Jr., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Miss Elida Yakeley, East Lansing, Michigan 





Employment Service 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The American ~ 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the Editor in care of 
the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, including the 
address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. Extra space will be 
charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those seeking 
employment, the Association expects that at least some reply will be made to all 
those answering announcements. The Association assumes no obligation as to 
qualifications of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. 

ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, age 41, A.M. degree and other graduate work in history — 
and social science. Now employed as Registrar and Admissions Officer, but interested in a new 


sition. Nearly 15 years’ experience. Some experience as Summer School Director and Dean, 
esidence in midwest and east. Protestant. Address LM, care Editor. (4) 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Woman who likes Registrar’s work wants position in Registrar's, 
Admissions, or other administrative office. University or co-educational college preferred. Bache. 
lor’s degree; post-graduate study. 17 me Assistant to University Registrar. Broad experience in 
Registrar's and Admissions work. Reply S, care Editor. (4) 


PosITION WANTED:—Young lady desires position as Registrar, Assistant Registrar, com- 
bined or not with teaching commercial subjects. B.S. degree. M.A. degree in Business Adminis. 
tration. Teaching experience. Address E, care Editor. (2) 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, 42, Ph.D. in Psychology, now Professor of Psychology, 
Personnel Officer, Chairman of Admissions Committee in Junior College, wants Senior College 
position as Personnel or Guidance Officer, Registrar, Instructor in Psychology, Education, or 
omidanee. a oe experience as high school teacher and guidance counsellor. Address ES, 
care itor. (1 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, Ph.D., 34, married, two children. Successful college 
professor of biological sciences. Desires change to administrative post, either in college or 
university. Reply J.B.F. care Editor. (1) 











